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Safe Deposit Co. 
of New York, 


140, 142 AND 146 BROADWAY, 


Cor. Liberty St. 
FRANCIS H. JENKS, President. 


The Building Absolutely Fire-Proof, 
ENTIRELY OF BRICK, 
The brick walls of its two fronts overlaid with 


WHITE MARBLE. 
The First Established in the World, 


FOR THE 


SAFE-KEEPING 
VALUABLES, 


BONDS, STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
WILLS, ETC. 
UNDER GUARANTEE, 


AND THE 


RENTING OF SAFES 


IN ITs 
Fire and Burglar-Proof Vaults, 
GUARDED DAY AND NIGHT BY ARMED MEN. 
ItRooms for Ladies, 
With every convenience, separate desks, &c., are 
provided. 
Very many ladies are renters or depositors. 

A PO' ICEMAN ON THE PREMISES TO ASSIST 
LADIES FROM OR INTO CONVEYANCES 
OR ACROSS BROADWAY. 

At the Company's special request its Charter confines 
its business solely to the Safe-Keeping of Valuables. 


The Public are invited to Visit the 
Premises, 


Whether for business or from curiosity 





from former prices, thus presentiug an nnusnally 


- T favorable opportunity to purchase 
. 712 | 


CHOICE BRONZE SETS AND SINGLE 
PIECES, 


“13 FINE FRENCH CLOCKS, 
“sss 13} RICH GOLD AND CORAL JEWELRY. | 
scree 13) RUSSIA LEATHER GOODS OF EVERY 


DESCRIPTION. 
LONDON, PARIS, AND VIENNA 


FANCY GOODS. 


At Very Low Prices. 
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Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS, 
AND SPORTING ARTICLES, 


19 Maiden Lane, 20 & 22 John Street, | 


New York. 
BREECH LOADING GUNS A SPECIALTY, 
Fine Guns and Rifles Manufactured and Imported to 


Agents for the Urion Metallic Cartridge Co, 


TIFFANY AND CO, 
Union§Square, New York, 


Are now receiving from their Factory the 


New Designs for this Season. 


WEDDINC SILVER. 


$20 SAVED! 
. 
To meet the urgent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE Co. 
have determined to 
REDUCE PRICES 
and will hereafter sell their B65 Ma 
$45, and other styles in proportion. 


is the ONLY Sewing Machine that feeds the 
work backward and forward, or to right and 
left, as the purchaser may prefer. It hus been 


9,. . 
thine for 


greatly IMPROVED AND SIMPLIFIED. | 


and is Sar better than any other machine én 
the market. 


IT IS NOW THE CHEAPEST 


Florence, Mass, Noc. 1,’ 73. Agents Wanted 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1873. 





| 


| 


Prices, $16 to $35. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


| 
| 
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EVERY MAN 


EXPOSED TO THE WEATHER 
Shoula have one of our unequalled 


— 
iII[STEROVER 


“ 
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BROADWAY AND GRAND STREET, 
BROADWAY AND WARREN STREET, 


Box 2256, P. 0. 


NEW YORK. 
THE PATENT _ 





ARION PIANO 
1S NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the ALt:on. 
_Addres@ the Arion Piano Forte Comauy, No. 5 
Eust Mth Street, New York City, 


Orrice, 39 Park Row, 


APPLETONS’ 


AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 


New Revised Edition, 
Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every 
subject. Printed from new type, and illustrated 
with Several Thousand Engravings and Maps, 


= 





The work originally published under the title of 
Tuk New AMericaN CYCLOPEDIA Was c ‘mpleted in 
1863, since which time the wide circulation which it 
has attained in all parts of the United States, and the 
| signal developments which have taken place in every 
| branch of science, literature, and art, have induced 
| the editors and publishers to submit it to an exact 

and thorough revision, and to issue a new edition 
entitled “* The American Cyclopedia.” 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery 
in every department of knowledge has made a new 
work of reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace 
with the discoveries of science, and their fruitful 
application to the industrial and usefnl arte and the 
convenience and refinement af social life. Great 
| vot and consequent revolutions have occurred, in- 








volving national changes of peculiar moment. The 
civil war of our own country, which was at its height 
when the last volume of the old work appeared, has 
happily been ended, and a new course © commercial 
and industrial activity has heen commenced, 

Large accessions to our geogrephical knowledge 
have been made by the indefatigable explorers of 
Africa, 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, 
with the natural result of the lapse of time, have 
brought juto public view a multitude of pew inen, 
whose names are in every one’s mouth, and of whose 
lives every one is curious to kuow the particulars, 
Great battles have been fought and important sieges 
maintained, of which the details are as yet preserved 
only in the newspapers or in the transient publica- 
tions of the day, but which ought now to take their 
place in permanent and authentic history, 

In preparing the present edition for the prese, it 
has accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring 
down the information to the latest possible dates, 
and to furnish an accurate account of the most recent 
discoveries in science, of every fresh production in 
literature, and of the newest inventions in the practl- 
cal arts, as well as to give a succinct and original re- 
cord of the progress of political and bistorical events, 

The work has been begun after long and careful 
preliminary labor, and with the most ample resources 
for carrying it on to a successful termination. 

Noue of the original stereotype plates have been 
used, but every page has been printed on new type, 
forming in fact a new Cyclopwdia, with the same 
plan and compass as its predecessor, but with a far 
greater pecuniary expenditure, and with such im 
provements in its composition as have been suggested 
»+y longer experience and enlarged knowledge, 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first 
time in the present edition have been added not for 
the sake of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity 
and force to the explanations in the text. They en 
brace all branches of science and of natural history, 
and depict the most famous and remarkable features 
of scenery, architecture, and art, as well as the va. 
rious proceeses of mechanics and manufactures, 
Although intended for instruction rather than em- 
bellishment, no pains have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence : the cost of their execution 
is enormous, and it is believed they will find a wel- 
come reception as an admirable feature of the Cyclo- 
piwauia, and worthy of its high character. 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on 
delivery of each volume. Jt will be com veted in six- 
teen large octavo volumes, each containing about 800 
ma fully illustrated with several thousand Wood 
engravings, and with numerous colored Lithographic 
Maps. 














Prick AND Sty.e oF Binvine. 
In extra Cloth, per vOl.............-s0e0e $5 00 
In Library Leather, per vol...........- . 600 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol.... .... 7 00 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol. . 8 Ww 
Iu Full Morocco, antique, gilt e¢ er 
100 % 


..10 00 


Three volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes, 
until completion, will be issued once in two monthe. 
Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopedia,” 
showing type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, 
on application, 
‘insT-CLass CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 
Address the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


SCHOULDAY MACAZINE. 
/ Eighteenth year, The Cheapent and 
- best Young Folks’ Magazine 

published. A fine 62 Engravin 

FREE to every subscriber, GOO 
PAY to Agents. Send a three-cent 
stamp for Specimen and ‘*tovuls’’ to 
work with, Address the Publishors, 
J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., — 
436 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 










VO.0 0 cocscorccssecs 088 
In Full Russia, per vol. 



































Every Sewing Machine Doubled in Value 


PALMER'S 
Combination Attachment 


FOR ALL SEWING MACHINES. 





The perfection of making and arranging 
every style of Dress and Trimming with 
as much ‘ease and simplicity as run- 
ning up an ordinary seam, with 
some new and entirely Ori- 
ginal Accomplishments. 


AND ALL WITHOUT BASTING. 


1.—It prepares the MILLINERS' FOLD better than 
cap be done by hand. 

2.-1t oon MILLINERS’ FOLD with different 
colors and pieces of goods at one operation, 

3.—It prepares and places a fold in any seem per- 
fectly, without basting. 

i.—It prepares and puts a double or single fold on 
the edge of a band. 

5.—It cords bias bands. 

6.- 2 pospares and applies a deuble French hem 

nish. 

7.—It prepares a cord welt perfectly. 

&.—It prepares and places a cord welt in any seam 
without basting, 

*.—It prepares a cord welt, at the same time gather- 
ing and placing the welt in the gathering 
seam, sewing it toa plain band, if desired, at 
one operation. 

10.—It does plain gathering. 

11.—It gathers and sews at the same time, better than 
any other gatherer. 

12.—It hems all goods, bias or straight. 

15.—It binds with a braid. 

14.—It binds with eut binding. 

15.—It sews any seam without basting.% 





The arrangement is very novel, and it is one of the 
simplest Attachments in use ; indispensable in its 
utility, doubling the value of any Sewing Machine, 

Tn ordering, state ktND of Sewing Machine. 

Price, $4, with full Instructions for its use mailed 
post free. Address, 

PALMER MANUFACTURING CO., 
#17 Broadway, New York, 

An <epertunity seldom offered to Agents of both 

sexes which are wanted, everywhere, immediately. 


‘FREDERICK KURTZS _ 
Old-Established and First-Class 
Restaurants, 


23 NEW STREET & 60 BROADWAY. 


The undersigned has reduced the Prices of his Bill 

of Fare to the most reasonable rates 
To Suit the Times. 

A variety of very large and commodions Dinin 
Rooms enables him to accommodate private an 
eelect parties, and also every class of business men. 

The same uniform petese are charged, both in pri- 
vate rooms and the Dining Rooms, either in Broad- 
way or New Street, and Dinners will be sent to 
Offices and Banks without extra charge. 

Extra low prices charged at the different 

Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 
and still the very best articles furnished without 
elay. 

Hoping for a continuance of the liberal patronage 
80 long enjoyed by me, 

I remain the Public's Obedient Servant, 
FREDERICK KURTZ. 

N.B.—At my other establishments, namely, No. 1 
Liberty Street, extending through to Maiden Lane, 
and at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Ninetieth 
Street, the choicest articles are carefully served, at 
correspondingly low rates. 

FREDERICK KURTZ, Proprietor. 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such as 
Cougha, Colds, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, 
Asthma and Consumption. 




















The few compositions, 
which have won the confi- 
dence of mankind and be- 
come household words, 
among not only one but 
many nations, must have 
extraordinary virtues. Per- 
haps no one ever secured so 
wide a reputation, or main- 
tained it so long as Aver's 
CHERRY Prerorat. It has 
been known to the public 
about forty years, by along 
continued series of marvel- 
. louscures, that have won 
for ita confidence in its virtues, never equalled by 
any other medicine. It sill makes the most effee- 
tual cures of Coughs, Colds, Consumption, that can be 
made by medical skill. Indeed the Cuerry Pecto- 
Rat has really robbed these dangerous diseases of 
their terrors, to a reat extent, and given a feeling of 
immunity from their fatal effects, that is well founded, 
if the —- be taken in seaxon. Every family 
should have it in their closet for the ready and 
prompt relief of its members. Sickness, suffering 
and even life is saved by this timely protection. The 
greens should not neglect ft, and the wige wil! not. 

eep it by you for the protection it affords by its 
timely use in sudden attacks. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
fold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicire. 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
TO LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 
This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to 
$500,000 in gold) on each of its Vessels, thus giving 
Passengers the best possible guarantee for safety and 
avoidance of danger at sea. 
The most southerly route has a/irays been adopted 
hy this Company to avoid [ce and Headlands. 
‘Tona, 
ii CANADA 
5089 GREECE. 





every Wednesday; Livespool, every Wednesday ; 
ueenstown, every Thursday, and fortnightly to 
Lor dan direct. 
Cabin passage to Liverpool ..._...... $70, $80 and $90 
Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excur- 
sion tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates, 
Steerage passage to Liverpool...... a Aeee s8eanes $29 
Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Ca diff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or 


Copenhagen. 

Phe Steamships of this line are full-powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York. They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spar-decked, affording every conveni- 
ence for rhe comfort of passengers, aud securing 
speed, safety and comfort, with economy. 

For further particulars apply at the Co.'s office, 

69 BROADWAY, 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


ANCHOR 


LINE. 





Steamers sail from Pier 20 North River, New York, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 





The p g dations on steamers of this 
line are unsurpassed for elegance and comfort. Cabin 
state-rooms are all on upper deck, thus securing good 
light and ventilation. 

RATES OF PASSAGE TO 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, OR LONDONDERRY. 
Sat. Steamers. Wed. Steamers. 


Gol “Currency. 
I acccanarandenaamnll $75 and $65 $75 aud $65 
Cabin return tickets, secur- 
ing best accommodations. $130 $130 


STEERAGE, $30, CURRENCY. 
Tickets for passage to or from any seaport or rail- 
way station in Great Britain, Ireland, or the Cou 
tinent issued at lowest rates. 


Drafts for any anguut at current rates. 
Company's Offices, No. 7 Bowling-green, New York. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


—< 








STATE LINE 
New York, 
To Glasgow, Liverpool, Belfast, 
and Londonderry. 


These elegant new Clyde-built steamers will sail 


from State Line Pier, Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
as follows : 


GEORGIA, Wednesday, November 12. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Wednesday, Nov. 26. 
VIRGINIA, Wednesday, Dec. 10. 
And every alternate Wednesday thereafter, taking 
posoengere at throngh rates to all parts of Great 
ritain and Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark. and 
Germany. 
Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Accents, 
No. 72 Broadway. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 45 Broadway. 


INMAN LINE 
Royal Mail Steamers 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT’ QUEENSTOWN. 








CITY OF CHESTER, Saturday, Nov. 8, 8 a.m. 
CITY OF ANTWERP, Thursday, Nov. 13, noon. 
CITY OF BRUSSELS, Saturday, Nov 15, 2 p.m. 
CITY OF LONDON, Thursday, Noy. 2. 2 p.m. 
CITY OF PARIS, Saturday, Nov. 22, 7 a.m. 
CITY OF BRISTOL, Thursday, Nov. 27, 11 a.m. 


and every following Thursday and Saturday, from 
Pier 45, North River, New York. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
CABIN, $70, $80 and $90, Gold, according to accom- 
modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 
STEERAGE,—To Gucenstown, Liverpool, Gias- 


gow, Londonderry, London, Cardiff or ristol, $30 


currency. 

Preraip Certiricates from above ports $32 cur 
rency. 

Darts at lowest rates. 


For Cabin Passage and general bpeiness, apply at}? ts 
ay. 


the Company’r Office, No. 15 Broad: 
For Steerags Passage, at 38 Broadway. 


WOHN G. DALE, Ageut. 


THE ALBION 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








CUNARD LINE. 


Estas isuen 1840. 
H The British and N. A. BR. MM. Steamships. 


BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
) ant and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 

jay. 

Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 

By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Enrope, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGEnt. 





NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows : 
eo ee Noy. 22. 
GLAMORGAN to follow. 
DELTA, chartered Dee. 13: 
Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
vorts in the British Channel and all other points in 
ingland. 
These steamehips, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 





a rey 75 and $80 curreney. 
Second Cabin. . 55 currency. 
DD. cnexecoeecacgs eoconcs? £30 currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff, $33. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 


For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany's Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 


No. 17 Broadway, New York. 





CARRYING THE 
UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


New York, Cork and Liverpool. 


NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTiC, 
GERMANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 


y, 
Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combining 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and _ bath- 


Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 
RATES—Saloon, $80 gold. Stecrage, $50 cur- 
rency. Those wishing to send for friends from the 
Ola Country can now obtain steerage prepaid cer- 
titieates, $32—currency. 
Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 


China, etc. 

Excrrsion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. : 
| Forinspection of plans and other information, apply 
| at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 








scasiaeainl 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South-street, New York. 

For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest 
“Apply to 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 
(86 South Street, New York, 





rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, | 


Paris, Homburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, | Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 


| roprietor of the Apion, or by Registered Letter. 


[ Nov 15, L874. 
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|THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 
85 A YEAR. IN APVANCE. 


With a selection from the following lixt ef Apion 


Engravings. free. 


THE ALBION 


Ts one of the oldest, largest, ond best literary and 
miscellaneous journals published in America, and it 
invariably contains a well-selected summary of News 
from 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, 
AND THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


It» Editorial Comment?, Book Notices, Dramatic 
Criticisms, &c., have been, and will hereafter be, ably 
and dispassionately written. 


Prominence will be given te important public 
matiera in the New Dowrnton ; as well as in Mexico 
and the West Indies. 


The following is a list of the engravings which 
are offered free to any subscriber paying $5 per 
annum, in rdvance :— 

CHALon’s QUEEN VICTORTA, 39x26 inches. 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLAN’s SIR WALTER SCOTT. 20x26. 

Strvant’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Matrteson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28321. 
Knicut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buck.er’s ST. PAUL’S, LONDON, 24x36, 

Portrait or GEN'L. HAVELOCK, 20x27. 
Herrina’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 

ANCE SOCTETY, 24x20. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCIILA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x. 

LanpsrEr’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LanpsEER's DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33325. 

Lanps£ER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. ‘the 

Wanpesrorpr’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGAjtely | mr) 

Wiixrxs’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, —— 

Wanpvesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBion, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20, 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER aBBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x15. 


The following are tl: advertising rates of the ALBioN: 


30 cents a line one insertion, 
25 cents each insertion one month. 


£ a ” three months. 
6s * - ad Fix months 
= = ” one year, when 


standing unchanged. 


The ALBION will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privuege is extended only to those who pay strictly 
in advance. 


Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 


The registration fee has been reduged to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against loss, by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 





Remittances to England & Ireland. 





| THE ALBION, 


liged t6 register letters whenever requested to do so. 


In the event of any of our subscribers failing to 


| receive their copies punctnally, they will confer a 
| favor by acquainting the office with the fact 


Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiuma, sent 
on request. 


Address, 
WILLIAM H. MORRELL, 
Proprietor aud Editor, 


39 Park Row, New York. 











Large teare ere, 
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_ There is perhaps something humiliating in the self-admis- | in a place to which he would probably prefer that his visit 
| Sion of a bearded man, that coin, or its representative, burns | should be wrapped in mystery. Dashwood had indeed kept 
|in his pocket, and that he can no more, unless by some spas- | floating before his brain'some hazy idea of having himself 
| modic effort he places himself beyond temptation, avoid the | announced as Jones, or Robinson, when Mrs Gulp’s recogni- 

fascination of high-play, than a schoolboy can pass the tarts | tion had dispelled his incagnito; but he partially appreciated 
in a pastry-cook’s window. But Dashwood, if he felt any | Miss Larpent’s motive, and scowled as he bowed. 
qualms on this account, crushed them down. Ashe reached} “I have but lately heard that you were in London,” he 
—— Audley a he meg . — that he was about, | said awkwardly, and then held out his hand. 
$ NP iret a in his own words, to “pay off the jade, little Larpent, and} That mechanical impulse by which we extend the hand of 
Calum, non animum, niutant, qui trans mare currunt. have done with her ;” and as he did so, the veins on his low | good-fellowship, as often as my to those whom we loathe or 
despise, is so much a product of our actual state of civilisa- 
tion, that it is commonly accepted as it is offered, as a thing 








— === |forehead swelled, and he swore an oath, and clenched his 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1873. | muscular right hand, as he groaned over the unlucky fasti- 








Se eee ee Thane ___ |diousness of modern social arrangements, rendering it as they | unmeaning. But Miss Larpent, quick-sighted, and prompt 
aR: cng aoe 4 did a matter of quasi impossibility to insure Apby’s silence | to snatch at an advantage, as women often are, did not take 
ROSY HOURS. on easier and cheaper terms. He even paced, angrily, twice | Sir Frederick’s hand. She swept him a courtesy such as 
ih acti i. tiene or thrice the length of the narrow thoroughfare, to and fro, | might formerly have been performed on the slippery floors 
, . » BAS me half mechanically opening and reclosing his strong fingers, as | of the palace at Versailles, such as, perhaps, she bad learned 
In the sunlight, in the glinting if in the act of compressing a hated throat; but presently he | from French Canadians, in her own land over-sea, and then 
Of the dewy summer morn, found himself the object of attention to a patrolling police- | motioned him to a chair, as composedly as if she had been a 
When the rose’s opening petals man, and with a scornful laugh at bis Own reverie, he turned —— and he acourtier of somewhat lower degrce. And 
Flushed to crimson in the dawn; away. irs. Gulp slowly closed the door. 


Great Eldon Street is not very remote from South Audley| “ It was kind of you, Sir Frederick,” ‘she repeated, smiling 


When the gray in eastern heaven Street, and at the corner of the former stands a public-houae, | on him, while her neutral-tinted eyes scanned him narrowly. 
Showed but one pale golden thread, where stable-helpers, grooms out of employment, mouldy |The onus of speaking to the point was manifestly to be 
As the lark, sweet tuneful minstrel, men who polish spoons for lazy giants in livery, and especi-| thrown on the visitor. A fresh flush of anger at the thought 
Left his fragrant clover-bed ; ally mutes and hearse-drivers, quaft their becr, and which is | mounted to his cheek, and he set his teeth hard, and a wrath- 
called, indeed, the Jolly Undertakers. To the private bar of | ful gleam was in his blue eyes; but yet he bent his head a 

Three sweet maidens, straying, carolled this ill-omened hostelry, Sir Frederick, after vainly glancing | very little, and contrived to smile in answer to the beaming 
Geily on the terraced walk, around for better accommodation, betook himself, and here | expression on the false face opposite to him. He was rapidly 
Trilled out love-songs, idly prattled, in rapid succession he swallowed three fiery thimblefuls of | shaking off, however, the eflect of the drams which he had 
Simple, girlish, tender talk. British brandy; and then sallying out, knocked at the door | swallowed, as men do sober themselves, by some instinct of 

: on which was the brass-plate that bore the name of Gulp. self-preservation, in the presence of danger; so that while 


Nell a crimson flower places, 


The name of Gulp suggested nothing to the baronet’s pre- Aphy, perceptive according to the gifts of her sex, thought 
Smiling, in her auburn hair. 


occupied mind, but the number was identical with that in- | W!thin herself: “ ile has been drinking, and will be violent, 


Jealous zepbyrs seize and bear it scribed on the card of address which he had received from | #4 then maudlin,” her opponent was really conquering, not 
Far away through perfumed air. Violet, and accordingly he knocked. merely the fumes of liquor, but his own innate tendency to 


“ Does a Mr. Davis live here, or a Miss Davis rather—since | Petulance. Such temporary victories over self are not in- 


Ah! may Heaven grant the omen my business is with her?’ demanded Dashwood, who saw | frequent. The worthless tippler on shore is sometimes 
Point not to thy hope’s decay, a bundle of middle-aged feminine humanity, stronglyperfumed changed by the very sight of blue water, and becomes a care- 
That the blossoms of thy love-time with peppermint and Ditters, and topped by a black cap | ful seaman until paid off at the end of the voyage. Tho 
Be not borne by death away! adorned by artificial flowers and straggling curl-papers. But | brawling pest of the barrack-yard is steady as a rock under 
the bundle of humanity suddenly exclaiming: ‘ Evins! fire, bris on the marsh, and helpful in the bivouac, until 
Laura, half defiant, scatters Captain Dashwood—at least Sir Frederick, for I wouid be | Sloth and drink bring again into prominence the worst side 
Roses o’er the terrace wall; the last to bilk any nobleman or gentleman of his proper | °f his versatile nature. : . RF 
Belle, reproving, turns to chide her— title, as well becomes--to think of your finding me here, and You know my errand here Miss Larpent,” began Dash- 
Lets her fragile basket fall. in such a position, along of Betsy Jane!” The visitor wood, “ and you can guess, pethaps, how difficult it has been 
opened his eyes wider than before, and began to recognise |t® me to comply in any respect with your wishes. It is 
Oh, sweet, happy, hopeful bloomtide ! the bundle. town-talk, I believe, that my grandfather left me little or 
Now each reckless, loving maid “ T ought to remember you, by Jove! Mrs. Harris—Willis, nothing, that I have all my old delts on my shoulders, and 
Sees not in her heaven a cloudlet, whatever it is—surely you were housekeeper at Hardup, and that, I no more know what is to end this hand-to-mouth exis- 
Sces not in her sunshine, shade. nursed me when I was a lad, and broke my collar-bone out | tence, than I know what the weather will be uext week. 
——_o——_—_— with Lord Diddleham’s hourds ?” he said at last. Do he believe that ? . ‘> e ele ant 
LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. “ Yes, I was, Sir Frederick. And never did I think to see es, I believe that, Captain Dashwood,” answered Miss 


the day when lodgings such as these would be my depend- | Larpent guardedly. “ Not that T have much reason,” she 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA.” /ence,” returned the landlady half hysterically; “for I did — apd on ton ys tata Towra i ayeclt. Burl 
a ive and die along wi » noble A _ gentlemen find it expedient to say to such as myself. 
CHAPTER XII.—UNDER THE SCREW. we oe age he 4 soe re ‘al pordhe- yd re cations debosoing Bs believe that you have found the inheritance of old Sir George 
That belief which attributes to the spendthrift a soft heart | left, along of the execution in Hardup Hall, and my lord and | ¥y far less profitable than you expected it to be, and that you 
and a genial nature, blemished by the venial drawback of a | my lady gone to the continent. But you saw me afterwards, have sold your soul, in fact, for nothing. Phis time he did 
characteristic inability to say No, deserves a prominent place | sir, at Brighton, when you was quartered there, and used to} "0t redden, but grew a shade paler than before, yct never a 
on the black-list of vulgar errors. Society harbors in her ea- | be ‘a good deal with the Honorable Frederick, who occupied |™uscle of his fair face quivered, and his voice was unshakea 
pacious bosom few frozen snakes more prone, when thawed | my apartments there—to my sorrow, I regret to say.” as he replied : m= 
by kindly warmth, to flesh their venomed fangs, than that} And Maria Gulp sobbed in real earnest, as she thought of | “ The Jess you and I have to do with unpleasant reminis- 
iule prodigai of whom the word goes forth that he is no| her little all, absorbed so gracefully by the Hon. Frederick | cences, the better. Now, Miss Aphy—excuse the familiarity 
man’s enemy save his own. In very truth, the profligate in- | Downie, whom she had known as a curly-headed child in a y—we were all pretty familiar as to calling by Christian 
sensibly contractsfsome of the worst qualities of the bucca- | velvet frock, and who might have some repugnance, one | names, and nickuames too, in Canada; it has cost me more 
neer, and notably that hardness of heart which is the certain] would have thought, in robbing the soft silly creature who | trouble than you can conjectare to bring you ‘a brace of hun- 
result of a jong-continued sacritice of the interests of others, | had administered surreptitious comtits to his greedy infancy. | dreds, and, by Jove! I feel in parting with them as a drown- 
of duty, and of all that is noble in life and aspirations, to the | Even Dashwood, who now remembered to have heard that|ing man might feel at letting go the plank he clings tv. 
craving idol of self. There is many a gentleman ot fair|his friend “ Fribble Downie” had borrowed and spent the | What security have I that the payment of this hard-got 
abilities and good manners who hides beneath the mask of | savings of this too trusting follower of the Diddlecham family, | money will put an end to your demands? How do I know 
nineteenth century conventionalism a greed, a fierceness, and | pitied her a little. —pardon me !—that you will leave Violet, or myself, in peace 
an insensibility to the welfare of othery, that would have| “ Yes, I heard of that,” he said. “ But 1 hope you get on | for the future ?” ; ; : 
done credit to the ruthless conquerors of old Peru, or to the | tolerably, Mrs.”—— “T will tell you, Sir Frederick Dashwood,” said the elf, 
pirates who, in after-days, despoiled the spoiler on the} “Gulp, Sir Frederick. Not that the word—whieh is ple- | vhose eyes never for an instant left his, “ why you may rely, 
wealthy coasts of the Spanish Main. beian—was ever used at Hardup; but being what my parents | within certain limits, on my diseretion, and on that of my 
Dashwood's indignation at being held to ransom, so to} were known by, it is lawfully mine, like Maria,” explained | brother Bruce. Up to this moment our acquaintance with 
speak, by Miss Aphy, or Aphrodite, Larpent grew stronger as|the unfortunate householder. “ But not wishing ts deceive | your secret has been merely a passive knowledge; but so 
he strode through the streets, after his interview with the] you, sir, l do not get on even tolerably ; and what with rent | soon as I shall have taken your pay to be silent, we become, 
money-lender. ‘Ihe idea of parting so immediately with the |and rates and her Majesty’s tax-gatherer, and hurdygurdies, |in the eyes of the law, what the law is so uncivil as to call 
crisp bank-notes that he had so lately received, was exces-| and butchers’ bills, I almost wish I was dead.” accom’——- F . 
sively painful to him. He was one of those free-handed per-|  * Ah, well, it’s a great shame,” said Sir Frederick, in whom | “Hush! that’s dangerous talk,” hurriedly broke in the 
sons, so called, through whose fingers money slips rapidly | weariness was overcoming the transitory sentiment of com- | baronet, on whose brow the heat-drops were now standing, 
and imperceptibly. But the easy-going man of pleasure, to| passion ; “ and I’m doosed sorry, and some day I'll be glad to | while he glanced distrustfully around. “ No one knows, in a 
whom it would be a misery to deny himself any gratification | hear about it; but I’m ina hurry just now, you see, driven | lodging-house, what ears are listening. I remember your 
within his reach, and who gives gratuities and submits to] from pillar to post, and every minute is of consequence. Is| landlady, the woman of the house, Tor years, when she was 
over-charges because he prefers shopkeepers to be obsequious, | your present lodger, this Miss Lar—Davis, I mean, in the| housekeeper at Lord Diddleham’s, and, what is worse, she 
and crossing-sweepers and holders of horses to bless his| house?” remembers me, and may chatter.” 
honor for a generous gentleman, can easily be provoked to} The brandy which Sir Frederick had imbibed for the pur-| _“ And the consequences, Captain Dashweod—you see the 
fury by a blufl demand for something considerable. Three| pose of steadying his nerves, had proved itself, as usual, a} old name comes the readier to my uncourtly tongue,” said 
hundred pounds! There are those to whom the amount re-| double-edged tool, unfit for rash handling, and its effects | Miss Larpent, with malicious exultation—“ the consequences 
presents almost fabulous wealth, and those to whom it is the| were palpable to himself at least, for there was a humming| might be exceedingly embarrassing. You are a baronet, 
easily aflorded price of a trained hunter or a carriage from | ir, his brain as if of summer flies, and his speech had slightly | after all, and your title jingles prettily enough to enhance 
Long Acre. There are others, magnates of the Stock Ex-|thickened. Perhaps this last symptom was one familiar to | tbe delight which people feel at, a shocking story which does 
change, or of the swart and sable interests of coal and iron,| the landlady, for, without any further reference to her own|not affect themselves. How the newspapers would gloat 
to whom three hundred sovereigns are as a little loose silver, | troubles and trials, she proceeded up-stairs to the triengular | over’—— " 
the fractional fluctuation, from day to day, of Turkish Con-| drawing-room, and presently returning, said, with official so-| “ Have done with this, woman !” exclaimed Dashwood 
solidated ; the diflerence in the price of a myriad tons of |lemnity, that “ Miss Davis” was “at home;” then she ush-|roughly, as he started from his seat,“ unless you want to 
rails, or in a million tons of steam-fuel, from the quotations|ered the baronet up her darkling stairs. Poor Maria Gulp!|drive me mad. Did I ever do you any harm, Miss Larpent, 
of yesterday. her connection with the titled classes had not been much to] that you torture me with taunts which, if.a man dared to 
fhrce hundred pounds, to one who was perhaps the need-| her ultimate benefit, yet her heart yearned towards her old | utter, [ would’—— He paused, frowning, while the veins 
iest baronet numbered in that curious order of hereditary |employers and their guests; nor had she even much of the | on his forehead swelled ; and the fierce light in his eyes, and 
knighthood which King James I. invented for the replenish-] gall of bitterness to lavish on the boy, grown to be aman,|the manner in which be clutched the chair on which he 
ment of his exchequer and the conquest of Ulster, meant a] who bad condescended to relieve her of hersmall economies. | leant, until the frail wood-work creaked and trembled under 
great deal of money. . Of him she yet spoke with bated breath as the Honorable | the pressure of his strong fingers, sufficiently completed the 
“ She must take two —hang her! I’m not the only one, I| Frederick. There are creatures so easily tamed that servitude | half-spoken sentence. — a 
suppose, on Whom the screw can be put.” So ran Dash- | seems with them to be first, rather than what we call second| ‘“ Whether you have done me any harm, Sir Frederick, 
wood’s thoughts, as he walked moodily northwards. He|nature. The dog kceps closest to the heels of the worst | returned the elf fearlessly, “is best known to yourself. 
had not acknowledged to himself that be was bound direct | master. The landlady of Great Eldon Street, sorely tried by | have » shrewd suspicion that your advice to your friend 
for Great Eldon Street, and this because he felt some instinct | duns and disappointment, was yet a sedulous student of the | Lovelace, to regard little Aphy Larpent as a plaything to be 
warn him that otherwise the cash would forge for itself] Morning Post, cared which Lady Blanche married a peer, and | flung aside when wearied of, and his dread of your sneers 
wings, and ‘ly away beyond his keeping. He belonged to| which Lady Flora an iron-master of fabulcus wealth; said |and ridicule, helped to harden his weak and fickle heart 
other clubs than the /"lag, institutions where there seemed to |“ Ah dear!” when a well-remembcred countess was gathered | against me when I knelt at his feet, and bathed them with 
be some confusion in the minds of the managers and fre-| to her fathers; and grew quite excited over the list of guests} my tears, in vain. I would have made him a good —_ 
quenters between night and day, so frequent was the pulling] at the Duchess of Snowdon’s, or the details of the gay doings | believe it or not, as you list. But a truce to sentiment! 
down of blinds and the closing of curtains, and the lighting | at the Marchioness of Blunderbore’s fancy-ball. am not made of very tender stulf, and do not often indulge 
of green-shaded lamps, when Sol himself was vainly volun-| “ How do you do, Sir Frederick Dashwood ?” said the elf,!in tender regrets for my lost happiness, or the world’s 
teering to shine on cards and_ players around the litile green}as the baronet’s tawny moustaches and handsome face ap-| approval. Chance has given me @ hold on you, and I do not 
tables. There, at guinea and two-guinea points, with what] peared in the doorway. “ How kind! to remember an old | choose to slacken my gripe, save on my own terins. You 
yoo pleased upon tue rubber, Whist might be worshipped in| friend nt exactly moving in the same distinguished circles as | spoke, just now, of two huudred pounds; my demand was 
company with some of the most formidable performers m| yourself! How sorry my brother will be, when I tell him of | for three.” ; : 5 dei ate 
Europe, men who must surely have had cards for hornbooks| your visit, to have missed the gratification of seeing] ‘ You don’t suppose,” said Dashwood sullenly, ——_ 
and primers, and whose sympathies with courtly life ap-| you!” me, or from me, to ask is to have, or that a man wil _— 
peared to be reciprocated, so plentiful were king and queen,!" All this for the edification of Mrs. Gulp the landlady, whose } unlucky reputation can draw upon the Jews v aon 1 to 
and, for that matter, knave and ace as well, in the hands that | former acquaintance wiih Dashwood she did not in the least) grandees drop into the parlor of the Bank of te wil Boe 
they held. Major Raffington could hold his own among] suspect, and for the discomfiture of Sir Frederick, whom Miss | discount! Here are two hundred pounds ready, i inte! v4 
these pundits, Sir Frederick Dashwood, petulant and eager, | Larpent judged, and rightly judged, to be unwilling that his | me a receipt, and hard enough it was to rake as much a 
could not, sufficiently well-known pane should be publicly mentioned | her. Refuse it, and you may wreak your spite as you please, 
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but never a shilling of profit will come to sweeten your} This last in a tone and with a wave of the enemas! “One cannot judge these things, m’sieur, eh? Perhaps 
pleasure.” dimpled fist which draw instant and general attention on the | the grand’mere was over-harsh. Perbaps Gordon persuaded 

His mind, such as it was, was quite made up, and, as often | captive Mingo. Lulu is satisfied. The car rolls on, and we | the girl that he was a victim to cruel calumny and injustice 
happens, the immediate motive for his desperate resolve was| follow. The cloud of dust is in our eyes; the red faces,/—¢a passe. Every time he could get leave in the day, when 
the desire to keep for his own use a portion of what he had | copper-colored silk gowns, and hideous flowery hats of the | old Mcre Le Brun was away, he used to come to the cottage ; 
»*btained from the Behemoth, The two hundred be must | female B. T. disappear from view down the winding curves | and Lulu, happy and important, kept guard as sentinel at the 
disgorge, but for the sake of these remaining fifty pounds he | of the path. We hear Malone cry, “ There’s Rozel !” for the | door while the lovers talked. We in the village knew it all, 
would brave the worst. Miss Larpent’s quick wits divined | benefit of his passengers. We too reach the corner. Lulu) and when we saw p’til Lulu scrambling down the hill-path 
somewhat of this, and she remembered that policy forbade | relinquishes her Mingo, folds her fat palms ecstatically, sets | with one litle hand grasping the neck of her pinafore, more 
her to strain the chain to breaking. her fat legs as wide apsrt as is anyway consistent with an | than one of us guessed that Manette had tucked a scrap of 

“ T agree, as respects to the money,” she said; “ but I have | upright position, and, copying Malone’s tone with the nicety paper in there with a message for her soldier lover. Lulu 
another boon to ask. It will cost you nothing beyond a little | of a practised actress, repeats, “ Zere’s Rozel!” Then chang: | liked to be busy, you know, m’sieur; her little feet never 
diplomacy,” she hastened to add. “I am, as you know, a|ing toa voice of glee, and beginning to jump up and down | tired of running errands for the folk she loved. 











first-rate musician, and teach singing better than many of the 
foreigners who grow rich in London on your English gold. 
You havea yeung cousin—Miss Beatrice Fleming—and Lady 


like a soft ball of wool tossed into the air and back again— | 
“ Lulu show it m’sieur—Lulu—not Malone !” 
I stand still, and look about me—at the steep rough path 





“ One day the end of all this arrived. 
“ The regiment was ordered to leave Jersey abruptly ; and 
Gordon with difficulty contrived to let Manette know that he 



































Livingston is wealthy; contrive that I shall be allowed to| with its overhanging wall of ochre-red earth, topped by :.| would be with her by a certain time to say gool-bye, and 
give some music-lessons at the Fountains. You need tell no|tancle of feathery grasses and matted white-veined ivy—ai | make arrangements for their future. Behold! as if of malice, 
more of my history ihan you please ; and with a little tact, | the broken, precipitous hill-side—the patches of golden gorse | that very day Mere Le Brun had rheumatism, and would not 
tue thing can be arranged, since I bave set my heart on it;|and flaming purple heather—at the motley red roofs and|go to work, or suffer Manette to leave her. Perhaps she 
no matter why. Come, a fair exchange: my receipt against | steep pebbly paths of the little fishing village nestled down | suspected. Dieu sait. At any rate there she was, and there 
the bank notes and your written promise that I shall be} in a nook between the dark green hills and the yellow strip! was Manette, wild, restless, miserable, and dreading every | 
miusic-mistress to the dowager’s heiress, Here are pen and | of sandy shore—at the grey quadrangle of the garrison wall,| moment that Gordon would appear. At last an idea struck 
ink, aud we need net delay.” with its living scarlet dots speckling the interior—at the | her. She called Lulu and bade her run down the path, meet ( 
“It was wisest so,” said Aphy to herself, as she looked | broad, flashing sheet of burning blue water, beaming and|ber lover, and keep him away. Lulu went at once, the 
from the window after the baronet’s retreating figure: “ the | dimpling like a breastplate of diamends under the July sun— | grand’mere saw the child secamper, off and cried, ‘ Come back, 
man was growing Dlindly furious, like a bull maddened by} at the brown, weather-beaten fishing-boats hauled up high | p’tit chat, it goes to rain hard! Come then, wicked one ! i 
the darts of the chiulos in some torida of Mexico. Give him a! and dry upon the shingly beach, and far above at the grey| “ Helas! you know Lulu. Sae was wilful, la petite, and ; 
little more rope, and then—hang him !” roof of the wayside cottage blinking dimly in the yellow sun- | she loved Manette more than the hard old grandmother, She ; 
To be continued. light. It is so pretty a scene, so bright and picturesque, that | ran on not heeding. It was a black, stormy day, like this, but 
‘T could have stood gazing for a length of time, but for Lulu.| worse. Great drops of rain began to fall; and Mere Le | 
iin nan span | Taking my hand again, that insinuating tyrant remarks care-| Brun, afraid for the child, bade Manette go and fetch her ‘ 
“Pp TIT’ LULU.” ‘ lessly, as of a subject of general interest— back. Figure to yourself how gladly her daughter obeyed! ‘ 
“ Sweeties in de shop a bas. Bery dood sweeties.’ She flew oi like a hare, her face all one rose of joy. Then I i ! 
. BY THEO, GIFT. “Ha, indeed? And Lulu would like some ?” suppose la grand’mere suspected. She rose up and followed ; ' j 
She was a Jersey princess, and her throne was a low bit of “ Mais oui”—with most serious gravity—“m’sieur have |and there, a litte way from the path, all among the ferns and t u 
broken wall odie the cottage-door, whence she used to nod | 89me too. ee : stones on the sharp slope of the hill, stood Gordon with | I 
her curly head to the passers-by, and call out, “ Dood-bye, Monsieur accedes, seeing it is expected of him, and together Manette in his arms, and Lulu sitting on a point of rock © n 
m’sieurs,” in her broken English and shrill baby-treble. we descend to the village. Lulu pilots the way with surpris- beside them, serene and smiling amid all the tain and , 
It is thus I see her first—a bright spot of color against the | !D£ agility to the “sweety” shop, and I meekly invest in a | storm. é ; 
warm red-brown background of earth and wall, and the arch | Small load of toffec, brandy-balls, comfits, cte., for my guide.) © It all happened in one second. : i 
of spotless blue above—-a dab of carmine, patched with yel-| She, however, has no idea of having them made into a mere The girl saw her grandmother's threatening face over her ) 
low about the head, a torn print garment—once white—and parcel, but opens first one tiny palin to be filled and then an- | lover’s shoulder and started back. Gordon threw oul his t 
two dusty, dimpled, rose-pink legs, the little fat toes clinging | ther, clasping her short fingers firmly over their sticky con-| 4m to keep her, and somehow, by accident, knocked p'tit j 
like a monkey’s to the rough lichened inequalities on the side tents. I meekly suggest her pinafore as an extra receptacle ; Lulu oft her rock by the jerk of his cibow. Then there came 
of the wal’, but Lulu, looking at the holes therein, shakes her head de- | ® great blaze of lightning and a rush of rain which frightened — nr 
“Good-bye, little one. This is the right way down to Rozel | cisively. Doubts of the propriety of utilising the only re-}them all. They heard Lulu ery, and tried all three—to |S 
Bay, is it not?” maining garment occur to both of us, when Lulu solves the | save her as she fell, fell, fell, rolling from rock to rock over p 
* "Mais oui, oui. A bas la. Lulu come down. Lulu show | ‘ifficulty by suddenly throwing back her head, and opening a| the ferns aud brambles, M’sicur, you are pale; you guess. be 
m’sieur.” small red cavern fenced by two rows of wee white pearls. Iilt was quite useless. The old woman was stiff; Gordon had 5 
The dab of color jumps down. Two short puds of fingers fill it obediently, full—very full. Lulu nods contentedly, and | to think of Manette lest she too should slip, and dash herself p 
reach up into mine, aud I am provided with a guide on the then, speech being impossible, gives me one round check to | down. W hen they reached the bottom Lulu Jay there upon it 
spur of the moment. iss, and so trots away on her homeward route. the stones quite still and white, her little body. all broken, t 
“Lulu, Lulu!” cries a voice from the cottage, “ou vas-tu,| Poor little fat legs, how weary they must have grown | "et hands torn and bleeding. Dead, m’sicur? yes, stone- . 
mechante? Viens donc de suite, p’tit chat !” before they foometon the top of the hill! Standing on the | “ead. There was one cut on the littic head, all among the 7 
Lulu, I grieve to see, is not of an obedient disposition. She | beach twenty minutes later, I saw the wee white figure siill yellow curls. t a oe 1 sieht - 
stamps one pink foot in the sandy soil, shakes her yellow | toiling painfully upwards, and stocping every half-minute to They buried her three days later. All the neighbors bh. 
head defiantly, and retorts in a shrill gable, which sounds | pick up one of the sweeties which would escape from hands | "484 came to see her laid in holy ground, la petite ange, it 
something like this—* V’c’duire m’sicur’basvoir dats.” or mouth. There wes not a dry eye. M’sieur can comprehend. But 4 
_ Lam free to confess that my knowledge of Jersey-French | This was my first meeting with Lulu; but long before 1| te regiment had gone a then, Gordon with it; and Ia y 
is not equal to a translation. left Jersey we had grown intimate friends. My acquaintance grand mere could not leave Manette, who lay ill of « fever in h 
I find myself in the unpleasant position of an involuntary | with the hospitable mistress of La Claire, whose gardens cut her bed. . : : — . _ sI 
child-stealer. To my relief, the half-door of the cottage opens, | out of the rock are the show-places of Rozel, brought me Pauvre fille! she did not die, but it was full five weeks be 
and there comes out a tall, ripe, brown-skinned girl of seven- | often to that pretty bay; and whether on foot or horseback, | fore she could even sit at the cottage-door again ; and then be 
teen, with eyes black and shining as sloe-berries after a| if I passed the cottage and called, “ Where's p’tit’ Lulu ?” out her beauty was all gone: her skin yellow, her eyes dull, like tc 
shower, and neat, pretty Jersey features smiling under the | flew the dimpled owner of that name, dancing for glee, and | 8" old, old woman. I do ae think ner ore a in 
great white sun-bonnet, turned back like the cup of a huge | holding up her chubby hands to be taken by “le m’sieur qui ers after that; she would look so wanly at you and say, th 
convolvulus. To her I appeal, laboring with solemn British | m’a donne des sweeties.” vulu, Lulu,’ over and over again, in a dull hopeless way ; : 
desperation after my long-forgotten foreign exercises, “Ma-| Lulu lived with her grandmother—a hard-faced old dame, en ery ent te — EN ee vee in 
demoiselle, cette—petite—enfant—a voulu —” wearing the short stuff skirt, clumping shoes, and broad-| SH kuew her folly and wrongdoing had Killed the innocent | 
The pretty red lips curve upwards in a ready smile. winged snowy cap of Bretagne—whko worked in the fields; lamb whe eves Ses; and — Se eek Bee Sone, Wee a 
“Ah, yes, m’sieur, it is Lulu’s way.” (She evidently does | and her preity young aunt Manette. Father, grandfather, Manette ! one day la graud'mere shut up her cottage and 4 
not think much of my French, for she answers in English.) | an:1 uncle had all been lost, drowned in the sea, out fishing | “tied her away. She said the neighbors talked about them ; in 
“So many excursion people come this way to see our bay and | the night Iulu was born; and mother went before morning ane Slr S08e Dee Wee SOND, Cae, Se. Shy e T 
the gardens of La Chaire above, that Ia petite has taken the | to seek them. The shock killed her, and left Lulu orphaned | Wet Way to France all in a day ; and since then the house : 
habit to play at guide. M’sieur will please excuse. The | before she was an hour old; but the child lived and thrized. | '§ C™PY- There is no little face to laugh out at you; no be 
neighbors do so spoil the child, she grows troublesome.—Fi| All the neighbors round about pitied and made much of child to take the place of p'tit’ Lulu. m 
= . sities. mitadie sai ee the helpless baby ; the fishers in especial taking so warm an i ai ay 
4 a not trouble. Lulu ben sage,” stammers the baby-| interest in her welfare that at three years old Mile. Lulu was THE SE QUE NG | 
sinner, stamping a small sirocco in her wrath, and holding the acknowledged pet of Rozel, and the ruling spirit in that sinelinasinassrty-imetanpaphareapiaettcl i 
tightly to my finger the while; then changing her key with | lonely cottage on the hill-top. The “ horse question” seems likely to be soon one of the re 
the agility of a vocal acrol at, and turning two suddenly moist! Two years and a half had passed when accident again |“ questions” of the day. Ten years ago, you could buy a Ww. 
blue saucers of appeal on me, she i coaxingly,“ Lulu| brought me to Jersey for my summer holiday ; and as aj good horse for cart, harness, or saddle for from thirty to Ir 
only want show de chemin, Let p’tiv’ Lula go, hein »” matter of course one of my first excursions was to Rozel| forty pounds. An animal of suniliar quality cannot now be lat 
aturally, Lulu is permitted to go. It is evident that this Bay, and my kind friend at La Chaire. I was on horseback,| purchased for nearly double the money. Thrt, however, is 
young princess is deeply versed in the arts of cajolery—a | and the day was hot and thunderous, breaking every now and taking a moderate view of the rise in prices. A  pa'r of car- no 
rson not to be denied anything within the compass of | then into those sudden downpours, those terrific sheets of rain | riage-horses of a fair description are not to be had under a au 
wman possibility. for which the island is so disagreeably noted. Not having an | hundred and fifty pounds; and if they be of a superior kind, oe 
The black-eyed damsel and I exchange glances of intelli- | umbrella, I was naturally desirous of getting to La Chaire | handsome, and good steppers, their price will probably reach 
gence, and succumb simultaneously, Lulu tightens her pull | before being caught in one of these waterspouts; yet as 1 | to two hundred, even four hundred, pounds. fu short, of all hi 
on the finger she has captured, aud leads me off, pattering in | neared the well-known house by the road-side the remem- | the articles which have risen in marketable value within a few he 
shrill triumph through the dust, and along the steep, narrow | brance of Lalu made me draw rein and slacken ‘pace looking | years, none has gone up so wonderfully as the horse. Of he 
ath which leads onwards and downwards to the rock-girdled | out for a glimpse of my little friend, and calling her name course, the excess of demand over supply is the rational ex- oa 
h of Rozel Bay. By-and-by we have to step out of the | aloud in hepes of seeing a pair of startled joyous eyes flash planation of such an extraordinary rise in price. And how = 
way; an excursion car is bearing down upon us, creaking and | out in answer. : ; strange does the fact appear to those who remember the doles fo 
swaying as the heavy load of gaudily-dressed, blowsy-faced Vain idea! There was no voice in reply, no rush of little | ful prognostications which were nttered on the introduction fee 
British tourists, and neat, sallow-skinred Parisians, all of the | feet, zo round, bright face lifted up to kiss me. The house |of railways. By the abolition of stage-coazhes, horses were he 
bourgeois class, but diflerent as beings from two distant stood there, silent in the yellow thunderous light dust upon | almost to go out of use. Instead of this fearful consequence, ae 
spheres, presses forward on the straining, staggering horses, | the grey walls, dust upon the closed windows dust upon the} the demand for horses is greater than ever. Was there ever yo 
and grates against the side of the hill. Not wishing to im-| untidy tufts of blood-red carnations straggling over the dry | such a satire on far-sighted apprehensions ? ve 
molate myself, an involuntary victim, beneath the wheels of light soil outside the door. Never a sound from within ;| The inconvenient searcity cf horses led the Earl of Rose- the 
this descending juggernaut, I retire to a clump of ferns and | never a putt of smoke from the chimney. The place looked | berry, last session of parliament, to procure the appointment the 
brambles on the outer edge of the path, clutching Lulu’s fat | dark, dismal, and deserted, as though a curse had fallen on it : | of a’select Committee of the House of Lords, to inquire into val 
wrist tightly, and honibly afraid lest that impetuous yeung | and wondering and disappointed, I rode down to the Village, | the subject. The evidence given by ditterent witnesses was si 
lady should choose to rush forward and be erushed on the | and put up my horse at the inn before going on to La Chaire. | curious, for it brought to light matters on which there was om 
road, or rol! backwards and be shattered on the beach. The| There I inquired for my baby guide of former years. little popular information ; and as such evidence ought not, pe: 
result scems equal. There, in the stavle-yard, I Jearnt from the man who acted | we think, to remain entombed in a Blue-book, we propose for 
Tam a rervous man, and grow hot and damp all over with | as groom what bad happened to the happy cottage, andj to offer a sketch of what was said by some of the witnesses inc 
anxiety. Lulu, on the other hand, is as cool as a cucumber. | where its little queen had gone. a under examination. 
She holds me, indeed, but much as a conquering Delaware} Lulu was dead ! Mr. Joshua East, a well kuown dealer in St. Martin’s Lane, lar 
would his captive Mingo, or a stern aunt her refractory | ‘“ Monsieur remembers her aunt,” the man said, “a pretty, | who sells about 300 horses by the hammer every year, states ule 
nephew. She nods her charming head familiarly to the | dark girl, with cheeks like peaches, and velveteyes. ‘ Douce | that from 1862 to 1872 the increase in the price of the class b 
driver (an unmistakable Paddy), smiles upon him with all the | Manette’ the fishers called her; but for all her beautiful eyes | of animals which he disposes of bas been, on an average, 30 W 
sweetness those round blue eyes can bestow, and hails him they did not find her ‘ douce’ to them. Le bon Dieu knows| per cent The rise is owing to a growing scarcity, for which ho 
with condescending urbanity. how many lovers she had in the village here; but never a| there are a variety of reasous. Farmers do not breed horses to 
Ili, Malone! bo'zour, bo'zour!” " one got inside the cottage-room where Manette washed and | as formerly, because they prefer to rear sheep and oxen. Nor ve 
The drives s face expands into a grin; he waves his hand | sewed and kept care of Lulu v hile the grand’mere was away | do they procure the right kind of horses when they want bei 
cheerfully. = ee ie at work ; never a one of them all till Philip Gordon, a private | them to breed from, partly in consequence of the large pur- the 
Good mornin’ to ye, p'tit Lulu; is it afther a ride yer | from the garrison there, found his way up the hill-path, and | chases of prime animals made bv the German, French and ear 
wantin’ the day, me pe iy into Manette’s wilful heart. Ah, Dieu! from that day all) other continental governments. All the witnesses concur in ho 
It is possible that Lulu may have stooped to such an idea | went wrong. Gordon was an idle, dissolute sort of fellow,|the statement, that the sweeping away of the best descrip- do 
on previous occasions, though at presert she looks on it in | and the grand’mere would have none of him. She found out | tion of horses—mares in particular—by foreign purchasers is cal 
the light of an insult. With great skill, however, she pre- | that he spent every sou in folly as soon as it came; that his | a principal cause of the present dearth. Not so many ani- me 
tends not to hear, and addresses herself patronisingly to the | officers looked on him as a black sheep; and that, for aught. mals are now carried xway as diwing the Franco-German ho 
dusty, steaming excursior.ists. his comrades knew, he might have a wife in every varrison | war; still, the number is considerable. As a kind of retalia- : 
/ Doon -by e, mesieurs et mesdames. Malone go show you | iown already, La grand’mere turned him out of the honse: tien, harness-horses are imported from the continent, but 
R zel Bay Luly sussi Lulu got sn m’sieur. YV"la| the first time she caught him there, and forbade Manette to | they ave of an inferior quality. Mr. East is strong on this 
woue; see Or speak to him again. Manette disobeyed, )point. In reply to a question by the Earl of Malmesbury, he 
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| 
says: “Ifyou told me that you would give me £400 for a! Church, manager and secretary of the London General Omni. | should be entirely repealed, for it produces only £19,175 
pair of carriage-horses that you dare put your wife behind, 


und give me a fortnight to get them in, [would not guaran- 
tee to buy them. Ido noi think there is a man in London 
that could do it, or that I could go to a dealer’s yard and get 
a pair of carriage-horses such as you would like to put your 
wife behind for £400.” 

Mr. Edmund Tattersall, who has long had considerable ex- 
perience in the horse-auction business, mentions that he sells 
on an average 


bus Company, and whose experience extended over seveu- 
teen years. The horses employed by the company are said 
to be nearly all foreign. For fast work, they are not so good 
as English horses, but for slow work, they do equally well. 
| They are procured at from five to seven years of age, at the 
price of about £34. More could not be aftorded to be given for 
\them. They last on an average about four and a half years ; 
, Sometimes as much as five years. 


Most of them being then | caielessness, systematically produce 
between 5,000 and 6,000 horses in the year, ex- | useless, are sold to the knackers, whose customary price was | “ roarers,” or “ weeds,” when by a small degrce of atten- 








| The true remedy pointed to, however, is private enterprise, 
; slong with better attention by agricultural associations to 
) Systems of horse-breeding in their respective districts. Lt 
; Seems remarkable that in the face of a continually increasing 
| demand and rise in prices, so little should be done to supply 
| horses in sufficient abundance and of a good quality. The 
evidence given to the effect that through sheer ignorance o1 
certain breeders 


clusive of thoroughbreds. He corroborates the general state- | lately £2 5s.; but owing to the scarcily, they now give 10s. | tion they could bring tu market horses every way sound and 
ment regarding the importation and sale of foreign horses. | more—a sorrowful result of a laborious existence for the poor) of a high value, is far from credible. In manufacturing in 
There is, however, a strange practice of importing young} animals. Mr. Church gives a table of purchases by the com-} dustry, an — is ordinarily made to produce the best 
horses from the continent, rearing them to a workable age,| pany, from 1861 to the present year. The number of horses | kind of goods. ‘ 


and then selling them for export. In this way there grows 
up a certain confusion as regards the native horses. 
heard of a horse,” says Mr. Tatterstall, “ which has been at 
Jeast half a dozen times across the water, and knows his way 
backwards and forwards. He appears alternately as aa Eng- 
lish and a foreign horse.” ‘The same witness verifies the re- 
cent rise of prices in horses. He says: “ Comparing last 
year, 1872, with 1864, it appears there was an increase of 
price between those years of 70 per cent. on the general 
horses, and of more than 100 per cent on the hunters,” ete. 
It is observable from the. evidence that a considerable 
change has taken place in the variety of horses. At one 
time, tall horses of an imposing appearance, known as Cleve- 


lands, were in demand for family carriages. | There 
is no request now for Clevelands, and the breed 
jas almost died out; the lighter kind of vehicles 


at present in use requiring the cultivation of smaller 
animals, technically spoken of as cobs and_ ponies. 
Yet, these lesser-sized horses of a good quality are as diffi- 
cult to be procured as ordinary harness horses. Even ponies 
of « diminutive size, notwithstanding importations from Ice- 
land, are becoming scarce and dear; so much so, that col- 
liery proprictors are now bringing from Ireland large num- 
vers of donkeys to be worked in the English and Scottish 
pits. Donkeys for the purpose are reared in the hilly parts 
of the county of Louth, and are sold at a small price It 
would not surprise us to find that donkeys came more gener- 
rally Into use in England, in consequence of the dearth 
of horses. One thing, at least, isin favor of these humble 
beasts of draught: they are not subject to any kind of taxa- 
tion. 

In defining the system of buying horses from farmers in 
Yorkshire and others, a fact is elicited which, if true, will be 
read with some little surprise, It is alleged that any per- 
son who buys and sells even a single horse is compelled to 
pay the horse-dealer’s licence, £12, 108. Mr. R. H. Phillips 
tells of a man who went on to the Wolds to buy some pigs. 
Seeing a pony on which he thought he might turn an honest 
penny, he bought it, aud bringing it home, sold it at ten shill- 
ings profit. For doing so, he was fined £15, besides having 
to pay the horse-dealer’s licence—a dear pony for the poor 
man. There are said to be many such instances throughout 
the country. Mr. W. Shaw, anotber witness, caps the anec- 
dote about the pony.’ A gentleman bought a horse, and after- 
wards “ swapped” or exchanged it with another person, “ and 
he is going to be put down for a dealer's licence, £12 10s. 
just because his horse did not suit him.” Rather hard this. 
People would require to take care how they “swap” horses. 
This species of sharp practice is said to deter farmers from 
horse-dealing transactions. We are inclined to think that if 
such exactions take place, the subordinate revenue-officers 
are to blame. It is expressly stated by a superior official who 
was examined that {the horse-dealer’s licence does not apply 
to isolated cases, but to those persons who pursue horse-deal- 
ing as “a trade, occupation, and means of livelihood.” Still, 
through misunderstanding or blundering, the licence may act 
injuriously by restricting the increase of horses; and ook- 
ing at it in the light of an obstruction to trade, one is ata 
loss to understand why persons should have to be licensed to 
deal in horses any more tian in pigs, sheep, or bullocks. 
Another thing which hampers farmers in their horse-dealing 
transactions is the custom of giving a warranty of soundness. 
The warranty is legally valid for six months, and a seller is 
never sure that a horse will not be returned upon him. As 
no warranty is requisite in selling a sheep or an ox, the far- 
mer takes more kindly to dealing in these animals, It is 
avowed that if the law of warranty were modified, avd the 
dealer’s licence abolished, a good many more horses would 
be reared in the country. There is said to be no law of war- 
ranty in Ireland, where the purchasers content themselves 
with a certificate from the veterinary surgeon. Neither in 
Ircland is any licence required by horse-dealers. Happy Ire- 
land, if it only knew how to prize its mercies! 

Holderness, in Yorkshire, is described by Mr. Shaw as a 
noted breeding-place of stout cart-horses. Referring to this 
quarter, he says the cart-horses are selling at £60, £70, or 
even £30 a-piece. “ He could not ‘now buy for £80 what he 
could have bought seven years ago for £30.” We learn from 
his evidence one of the tricks of the trade. Few will buy a 
horse so young as three years old. At that age the animal 
has not aitained its full strength or fibre, and it may be in- 
jured by being put to hard work. Four years is the proper 
saleable age. The keeping of young horses during their 

fourth year being costly, not only as regards food, but for 
fees toa breaker, the feeder is disposed to get quit of his 
horses at three years old. To do so, he tries to conceal their 
age by drawing their teeth. Lord Tyrone asks: “ You say 
you took out a grcat number of teeth, in order to make three- 
year olds pass for feur-year olds?’ Answer: “ Yes; and 
they were sold to the government orfanybody who would buy 
them.” A candid confession. No explanation is given re- 
garding the tooth drawing process. We believe the teeth 
are not absolutely removed ; they are only lifted up a little 
out of the socket, and arranged at a higher level, so as to ap- 
pear of longer growth. As this cannot be an agreeable thing 
for the horses—in fact, it isa positive cruelty—we wonder it 
incurred no reprehension from the Lords. 

Mr. W. WGrane, a dealer in a large line of business in Ire- 
land, also speaks of the difficulty of getting rid of three-year 


) olds, and says that if horses avowedly of that age were taken 


by government, the farmers would breed more than they do. 
We gather from this evidence that there is a large export of 
horses from Ireland to England, and through English ports 
to the Netherlands and Germany. The Irish horses are 
generally good, and we understand they might become much 
better, were more skill employed in the trade of rearing 
them. Free from fiscal exactions, there is nothing, as far as 
ean be seen, to hinder Ireland from being able to supply 
horses for the half of Europe. The thing, however, is to be 
done by assiduous individual attention, not by talk, or politi- 
cal clamor. A good example is set by the Earl of Charle- 
man, who appears to be a Jarge and successful breeder of 

orses 

Some interesting evidence is given by Mr. Augustus G, 





| bought from 1861 to the end of 1872 was 


| £32 17%s. 8d. The exact average price in the early part of 
1873 was £3%, 19s. 10d. The rise in price latterly is ascribed, 


| purchases {for the “autumn manceuvres,” These mancu-| 
| Vres could not be carried on but for the importation of for- | 
eign horses. The number of horses bought by the company 
in 1872 was 2370. The number of passengers carried by the | 
omnibuses is about forty-two millions annuatly. In addition | 
to their ordinary business, the company provides horses for| 
all the tramways of London. 

Mr. Church mentions that the horses belonging to the Om- 
nibus Company have for some years been fed on maize, in- 
stead of oats. The maize is bruised, so that it can be eaten 
without difficulty. The horses have done better on this food 
than ever they did on oats, and it is found to be more econo- 
mical. There is a saving of something like 3s. or 4s. a quar- 
ter. A smaller quantity of maize will do the same work in 
feeding. Each horse has 17 pounds of maize and 10 pounds 
of chafl in 24 hours. In the winter, some beans are given 
with the maize. The practice of advantageously feeding a 
hard-worked class of horses on bruised Indiau corn, mixed 
with chaff, will not escape the attention of persons who have 
to consider the most economical method of maintaining 
horses is good condition. 

Copious evidence is presented regarding horses for the 
army; but on this we shall touch very lightly. The compa- 
ratively small price paid for cavalry horses, and the rejection 
of animals under four years old, cause a difficulty in pro- 
curing the number required. Unless for importations of 
horses, as has been stated, the autumn manceuvres could not 
be properly carried on. Should the country be suddenly 
plunged into a war which would shut out the continental 
market, the requisite number of horses for cavalry and artil- 
lery could not. be immediately procured, except by the en- 
forcement of a compulsory sale—a kind of pressyang for 
horses. But such compulsion, besides hampering trade and 
causing general inconvenience, would be of no permanent 
value; the scarcity would be greater than ever, and there 
could be no second supply. That is notall. In answer to a 
question, Colonel 8. G. Jenyns says: “1 think if you get 
horses on an emergency, they would not be fit to be ridden at 
the first start ; those horses would not be fit for duty. If a 
war broke out to-morrow, and you had to get, as we should 





| as in other cases, to the continental demand, also in part to} such useful and interesting investigations on foot. 





have, 7000 horses for the combatant branches alone, they 
would all be unbroken horses; and before they were reall 
broken, the war would probably be over.” There is muc 
evidence to a similar eflect well worth consideration. 

Mr. J. Thomson, a farmer from Holderness, mentions that 
the throwing of small farms into large ones has been a means 
of limiting the breeding of horses. He likewise states that 
the obligation to pay duty on farm-horses, if they do any but 
agricultural work, acts very detrimentally. For example, if 
a farmer lets his son ride one of his horses to a hunt, the duty 
must be paid for it, the same as if it were a regular riding- 
horse. Hence, there is a limitation in the breeding of hun- 
ters and roadsters. 

The Earl of Stradbroke, an experienced breeder-of all sorts 
of horses, gives in evidence that there is great indifference 
among the farmers of Suflolk as to breeding from good tho- 
roughbred stock. This, indeed, seems to be a common mis- 
take. From whatever cause, farmers alike in England and 
Ireland too frequently breed horses from an unsound or in- 
ferior parentage. Want of care in this respect, or want of 
the proper animals, is spoken of as being most deterioratin 
in its consequences. Whole districts of country get crowde 
with “roarers,” and horses that are technically known as 
“weedy” and “leggy.” This state of matters calls for the 
immediate attention of agricultural associations. 

We have some} information on the system of giving plates, 
or prizes, for the fastest-running horses at races. At one 
time, as the Earl of Stradbroke states, Queen’s Plates were 
given for horses that could -_ heavy weights and run 
three or four miles without trouble or — “ Now, that 
description of animal does not exist.” Plates being given 
for winners at short distances, a slim superficial class of ani- 
mals is only cultivated for racing, and they are good for 
nothing else. Prizes, therefore, so far as concerns the reur- 
ing of a useful class of horses, are just sc much money thrown 
away. The world does not want race-horses ; it wants horses 
fit for harness, and horses to carry a good weight; and as for 
the army, it wants horses that can take the field and stand 
fire. Administrators of Queen's Plates appear to have lost 
sight of these objects. 

n 1872, the total number of horses, race-horses included, 
charged with duty in Great Britain were 859,358, the total 
amount of duty being £458,844. From the evidence given as 
to the importing and exporting, it is impossible to say how 
many native horses are sent out of the country per annum, 
or how many horses of purely foreign origin are imported. 
On account of the Franco-German war, there were exported 
in 1870, as many as 7202 horses, and nearly the same in 1871. 
In 1872, the export had sunk to 3383. The imports now far 
exceed the exports. In 1872 there were imported 12,618 
horses, a fact which bears strongly on the increase of demand 
over native supply. After all, while fiscal duties and other 
circumstances have tended to render horses scarce and dear, 
the substantial cause of the present dearth is the increasing 
prosperity and wealth of the country. Carriages are set up 
by persons who never thought of keeping carriages before; 
tradesmen keep vans and spriug-carts for delivering goods to 
an unprecedented extent; attached to all the great railway 
stations there are numerous horses for drawing carts and 
lorries; and it would be difficult to estimate what numbers 
are required by omnibuses and cabs. ‘ Mr. Baxendale, who 
used to keep 600 horses, now keeps 1500; Chaplin and 
Horne keep a great many more, and several others do like- 
wise.” 

The committee, in their report, while admitting the scar- 
city and dearth of horses, do not fallin with any plan of 








government interference, though it is hinted that the petty 
taxes on farmers might at least be modified, and that the} 
dealer's licence (which, as stated, is not exigible in Ireland) | 








‘00 commonly in the matter of horses, the 


22,024, the average | reverse would appear to be the cane. Trusting that this may 
“T have! price per annum ‘during that period rising from £25 13s. to| no longer be, we conclude with the ho 


\ \ pe that the investiga- 
tions of the committee may do good. The thanks of the 
comuunity, generally, are due to Lord Rosebery, for setting 
Ww. ¢, 
—_ jf! 


IBEX HUNTING. 


Lhave just returned from two months’ ibex, bear, and 
chamois hunting in the higher and more northern parts of 
India. Climbing the lofty mountains of Pangi, I was in some 
places able to advance only by being helped up by means of 
arope. The toil was dreadful, but what will not a sports- 
man endure. On one occasion, I got one shot at an ibex, but 
missed him, as he was above me; shot a bear on my way 
back. The Pass on the mountains being here blocked up 
with snow (17,550 feet), 1 determined to go over the tops of 
the hills and glacier, as the road, being cut out of the side of 
the precipice, in many places is impassable. We marched 
about eight miles, and then camped on the edge of the snow. 
I left at first streak of dawn the next morning, to force my 
way over where “ man never trod before.” ; 

he first part, as Jong as the snow was hard, was easy; but 
when the sun melted the crust, it became rather heavy, break- 
ing in and sinking to the knee at every step. The guide 
three times got his leg into a crevasse, but always saved 
himself; Lalso got my stock in two or three times. About 
two miles from the top, the guide gave wp, dead-beat; my 
shikaree also said he could not goon. After a rest, however, 
[ got them on to about a quarter of a mile from the top, 
when both suid we should die in the snow. After a short 
rest, gave my guns, &c. to the guide, and told him to stay 
where he was, and I would go on; so, carrying nothing but 
an axe for cutting steps in the ice, an Alpenstock, and a 
hunting-knife, 1 puehed on. My shikaree “ dragged his slow 
length along,” a sbort distance behind me. On reaching the 
top, about twenty thousand feet, there was a glorious sight: 
everlasting snow in all directions as far as the eye could 
reach, the mountains rising one behind the other for hun- 
dreds of miles. As it was getting late (three in the after- 
noon), | began the descent; but at abcut four hundred feet 
from the top, we came to a sheer cliff of about fifteen hun- 
dred feet. I must say I did not likeit then ; and my shikaree 
fell down, asking me if he had not said it was the will of 
God that we should die in the snow. Ltold him that if 1 
died at all, *t would be at least on the hill below the clifl: 
and if he did not help me to get down, I would throw him 
over, to prevent his freezing to death. As he saw I meant 
what I said, he helped me to explore. After some time, we 
found a place where there was a drift of suow up the cliff 
nearly half way; and above this an avalanche had fallen, 
and came to about five hundred feet of the top. By lying 
down and looking over the edge, I saw a ledge of rock with 
projections on it, going obliquely down the face of the clitt 
to the top of the avalanche. As we both still wore pulas— 
that is, a grass shoc which prevents slipping when after ibex 
or chamois; it will stick at any angle, and on any but wet 
grass slope, where the ground gives—I lowered the shikaree 
over first, as he was not strong enough to lower me; then 1 
followed, he guiding my feet on to projections, and helping 
to balance me until I reached the ledge. This descended too 
sharply to walk quickly on; but it was in some places fully 
two feet wide, whilst in others there were only little nobs 
half the size of the foot, and sometimes these were so far 
apart as only to be reached by a long stretch with the fingers 
in a crack or on a similar point to balance one’s self. At last 
we reached the top of the avalanche, and again my shikaree 
“funked.” I said [ would go first, if he liked, so that he 
could see how I got on. I went to the edge, sat down, and 
finally worked myself over: the snow was luckily soft, and 
away I spun quicker than I ever went before in may life, for 
it was just not falling, the place was so steep. When | 
stopped, I was astonished to see how far I had come; the 
snow gracually sloping off, could not be scen from above, 
but looked like a plain. My shikaree appeared about three 
inches high. I signalled “ All right,” and went on, forcing 
my way through the snow nearly to the edge of the glacier: 
but then it became quite dark, and I could hear water roar- 
ing far below me; so we both got under a rock which struck 
out of the snow, and waited for morning. I had nothing 
but | pipe; no wrapping, no coffee, no brandy. In the 
night, I thought I should have died from cold, but I eseaped 
with a frozen nose and three toes. I thawed them in snow, 
and they were all right. I never heard any more fervent 
expression than that of my shikaree when I awoke him to 
see the sun rise: “ Bach gaze Khuda ke makubani” (By the 
goodness of God, we haveescaped). My servants and cooties, 
thirteen in number, came over in my footsteps, their guide 
throwing away all their loads; and they slept huddled toge- 
ther on the snow about a thousand feet above me. I was at 
an elevation of about fifteen thousand feet (almost as high as 
Mont Blanc). My shikaree kept warm better than I did; 
and as we were lying together wrapped in his miserable thin 
blanket, when he found my teoth chattering as if they would 
break, he took my fect between his to warm them. After 
we reached a lower level, and camped in a warm valley, I 
had to remain three days without anything but my blankets, 
which had been thrown down from the top, my gun, and 
some flour. The kidmutgar had kept me in food; but I had 
no tea, coffee, chocolate, or brandy, all of which were left 
behind ; and worse than all, my money, with the exception 
of a few rupees, was all left with the rest of my baggage. 

After getting my property, 1 want to another place in 
search of ibex, Lut only saw ono herd, and these were frigh- 
tened by a bear just before I got into range, so I shot the 
bear, in revenge for causing me to lose the ibex. 1 returned 
via Chumber and Dalhousie. The first part of the road is 
only fit for ibex; one has to hold on by one’s eyelids; it 
would be impassable except for pulas, and my last pair wae 
on my feet. Thanks to having 4 good head, and being pretty 
sure-footed, I went everywhere without any accident, though 
in many places a false step would heve sent me out of the 
world. f crossed the rope-bridge over the Chandrabhaga: it 
is about « hundred fect long. Two big ropes about gight oz 
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uine inches in diameter, made of birch twigs, and quite loose, 
support the bridge; below this, at distances, beginning at 


lapides majores habet), venerunt ad civilatulam quondam deso- 
latam, que lingua Angloram Grantacaestir vocatur; et mox 


bese - ? ; f 2 alee Ibo 
eet, and diminishing to cighteen inches, are two | invenerant juxta muros civitatis locellam de marmore a 

7 La ae about Gaur Rh. wide. Passing across | pulcherrime factum, operculo quoque similis lapidis aptissime 

from one large rope to the other, are stall ropes, at right tectum.” ‘The disciples of Etheldreda, thus fiuding out and 


angles to and supporting the foot-rope. The big ropes are 


turning to practical use, to the honor of their foundress, this 


i i i ivilizati ssic art hidden away in 
09 large to grasp in the hand, and, at starting, are so far| relic of old Roman civilization and classic ar 1 
poms = to 4 A out of reach ; whilst in the middle they | the ruins of that which is now Cambridge, reads like an un- 
ynly reach to the knees, and are so close together, that one|conscious prophecy. It cannot be doubted that, —— 
Joot must be placed directly in front of the other; added to|may have been the formal origin of the University o 


this, the whole structure is loose and ragged in the middle, 





Cambridge, the proximity of the great house of Ely was for 


and sways with the wind, or from the action of walking on | ages a most powerful succor to the growing school of learning. 


it; so you can imagine it requires a good head to cross it. 


The earliest college—Peterhouse—was founded in the middle 


it i i Isham, Bishop of Ely, 
Chumber I found hot, but it is rather pretty. I pushed on to| of the thirteenth century by Hugh of Balsham, 
Dalhousie, the prettiest and pleasaatest hill-station I have | aud his successors have constantly appeared among the most 


seen, the roais being nearly leve’. Thence I marched to/g 


Pulthankote, fifty-nine miles in two murches, the longest 
march in miles tha: I accomplished during my two months’ 
leave. At Pulthankote I took a special van to Amritsur, 
where I caught the train to Lahore, and left the same even- 
ing in a special for Jhelum, which I reached on the 9th 
instant. ‘Ie Chenab Bridge had been carried away, and I 
crossed in a boat, which occupied four hours, the river being 
three miles wide, and running like a mill-stream. As it 
comes from the snow, the water was as cold as ice, and I 
consequently felt cool for the first time since leaving Bussu. 
On reaching Jheluw, I found every one complaining of the 
heat, and ss I had just returned from the hills, I suffered 
from it at first, but have now become accustomed to it. The 
coolest Louse in the station has been reported 84 deg. with 








tors of the University, out of which they 
have for many centuries been most properly selected. A Cam- 
biidge mau might indeed not inexcusibly exclaim of Ethel- 
dreda’s enterprise, when he looks from the one huge minster 
of Ely to the many towers of his University, 
Sic fortis Etruria crevit 
Scilicet et rerum facta est pulcherrima Roma. 

The incidents of the Ely Bissexcentenary are no less pictu- 
resque when it is viewed as a portion of wider history. ‘Tested 
merely by arithmetical and prosaic considerations, an antiquity 
of twelve centuries is less remarkable than one of a longer 
time of odd years. But as Dean Merivale eloquently pointed 
cut in his sermon, there is a roundness and completeness in 
that number which strangely appeals to the imagination. It 
was something for him to have been able to frame the couplet 


tattie, thermantidote, and punkah working. The highest) jy which, with his fine scholarship, he recapitulated the eveat 


temperature I haveexperienced was in the hospital verandah 
with the hot wind blowing, but no sun, when the mercury 
stood at 136 deg. The highest in my own house, before my 
chicks, tatties, or punkabs were ready, was 115 deg. At night 
in the open, it is never less than 92 deg. and I keep my house 
about 90 deg. allday. The river, an ice stream, is beautiful, 
and I am having a boat built for it. One of our sepoys was 
drowned in this river the other day. He was a poor swim- 
mer, and was {rying to cross, when he was caught in the 
under-current, and had only time to say to his wife, who was 
on the bavk, “ Save me!” when he went under, and has not 
since been seen. As three men were drowned last year in 
the same place, we suspect there is a hole of some kind; so, 
as soon as the water is a little warmer, after rain, Major C. 
and two sepoys are going down with me to explore. Lama 
strong swimmer, if not a good one ; and as I am now without 
an ounce of extra flesh, and as “ hard as nails,” [ intend to 
have a rope fastened under my arms, an to go in and dive. 
In case there is a current or anything to prevent me rising, 
Major C. is to time me; and ai the expiration of a minute, 
he is to pull me up, even if I give no signal. I should like to 
try what the feeling is of being caught in an under-current, 
and try if I could not force myself out. I am in splendid 
training after my travels, and my muscles do not know what 
it is to feel tired.—Chambers’s. 


—_——__>—_—__—. 
TWELVE HUNDRED YEARS OF ELY. 


Contending, as we always have done, that cathedrals in 
their original and legitimate conception are eminently prac- 
tical and useful institutions, we are glad to recognize the in- 
creased popularity which is iucontestably following the exer- 
tions which many of them have been making to live up to 
their true theory. No more significative evidence has proba- 
bly been given of the hold which the cathedrals have during 
















upon the model of that quaint bat grimly grand old prophecy 
of the downfall of Imperial Rome— 
Bissexcenteni sunt nec plus vel minus anni 
Augusto augurio postquam inclyta condita Roma est— 

by the substitution of a second line of cheerful hope for the 
gloomy intimation of coming decay conveyed in the original 
composition. In truth, a very memorable chapter of the 
world’s history is traversed in those twelve centuries. The 
theologian will note that not only was the schism between 
Eastern and Western Christendom an event of the unknown 
future in Etheldreda’s days, but that not even had the sixth of 
those undisputed Councils, to which in turn every branch of 
the Christian community appeals, yet been assembled. The 
historian will record that about a hundred and fifty years of 
petty struggles had yet to be fought out before the foundation 
of that still existing kingdom which the official style of ‘‘ Great 
Britain” has never prevented the world from calling England 
had been laid by the hard-won supremacy of Wessex, while 
more than a century and a quarter had to be numbered before 
the Christmas Day of 800 saw the Imperial dignity attaching 
to Rome restored to Western Europe by the crowning of the 
great German Charles; and a still later date had to be reached 
before France began to care for that family at which the 
administrators of a demoralized people are, in the spasm of 
long despair, again clutching, as the fancied tali inst 
chronic revolution.: 

But all appeals to imagination, all references to history, all 





, could not have succeeded in making a Bissexcen- 
tenary at Ely, or any other place, more than an archeological 
masquerade, if the savor of life were not strong in the body 
which ventured on so bold a commemoration, We do not talk 
of the magnificent rendering of the choral services; these 
might have been as een pee if the nave had been a 
sparsely sprinkled solitude. e do not dwell on the fact that 
























theoretical gratitude to Etheldreda or Simeon or Hugh of 
Balsham. 


this generation been taking of the popular affections and/a Metropolitan of Canterbury has condescended to emerge 
imagination than that of which Ely has been witness during | from the princely grandeur of Lambeth to lead the worship in 
the last few days. It happens that exactly twelve hundred | the Cathedral of a suffragan, creditable as this is to Archbishop 

ears have elapsed siuce a pious lady named Etheldreda, royal | ‘Tait himself. The incident to which we desire to call atten- 
birth and marriage, abandoned the rade pomps which were |tion is the crowded and enthusiastic attendance which the 
no doubt as precious in the eyes of an English Queen in the | people, of all sorts and descriptions, spontaneously contributed 
seventh century as our more refined luxuries are in our own, | during the five days of the commemoration. Materially Ely 
in order more efficiently to help the cause of that newly | Cathedral is better suited than any other of our medival 
preached Gospel which was struggling all over the surface of | minsters fora great popular function. The expansive central 
early England against the fierce opposition of ‘Teutonic | octagon, opening into transepts and nave, which the illustrious 
heathendom. der herself as abbess, a/architect of the fourteenth century, Alan of Walsingham, 









Etheldreda founded, un 
religious house for mon and women on that which was then | raised on the ruins of a fallen tower, though not so spacious 
literally the Isle of Ely (Elge, as Bede calls it), a bill abruptly | as the dome of St. Paul's, is even more practical for unusual 
rising out of the dreary fens of East Anglia. ‘This foundation, | gatherings ; while the fact that there is no difference in level 
after neurly two centuries of quiet existence, was in 870 totally | between the eastern and western branches of the church, 
destroyed by the Danes, and after a while restored, first as a|though an architectural drawback (shared by the way by 
community of secular priests, and then, in 970, exactly a| cathedrals such as Milaa, Le Mans, and Chartres) is eminently 
hundred years after the havoc, as a Benedictine Abbey by|conducive to the effective working of the Anglican ritual. 
Athelwold, Bishop of Winchester. After the Conquest a rela-|The restoration, too, of Ely Cathedral, resolved upon and 
tion of William’s, Simeon, was, in his extreme old age, | entered on about thirty years ago, when to restore a cathedral 
appointed abbot, and began with great energy the rebuilding | was to struggle against, and not, as now, to float with the 
of the church which—having been continued at various inter-|stream, by that man of nobly simple genius, Dean Peacook, 
vals all through the Middle Ages, first in Romanesque and | unflinchingly carried on by his accomplished successor, the 
then in the various phases of the Pointed style—has placed | present Bishop of Carlisle, and brought to a fitting conclusion 
the Minister of Ely ——— since the noble restoration| by the distinguished scholar who now fills the decaual seat, 
daringly undertaken by Dean Peacock, and very ably carried|and all along directed by the rare capacity of Sr Gilbert 
out by Sir Gilbert Scott) in the very first class of the most | Scott, had attuned the popular mind to the appropriate use of 
magnificent churches of Europe. Not long after the com- |a building so magnificently composed and so artistically reno- 
mencement of Simeon’s work, the accident of the Abbey] vated. Sull against these material advantages had to be set 
having fallen under the government of a refugee Bishop of | the fact that Ely Minster stands in a country town of only a 
Bangor, brought about the division of the unwieldy di few th d irhabitants, while the contingent which Cam- 
of Lincoln and the conversion of the Abbey into a Cathedral, | bridge—sixteen miles off—could be expected to send was one 
of which the bishop, in memory of the circumstances which | more likely to be remarkable for quality than quantity. In 
led to the creation of the see, has ever since—instead of | spite, however, of this drawback, the nave, the octagon, and 
sitting, like all his compeers, on a throne—occupied the stali | the transepts (not to mention the triforium) of Ely Cathedral 
elsewhere devoted to the head—abbot, prior, dean, or master, | were without exaggeration crammed from end to end on the 
as it may be-of the Abbey, Collegiate Church, or College | greater occasions by a congregation instinct ali through with 
Chapel. In the meantime, as at Canterbury, Durham, Win- | interest and respect for the circumstances which brought them 
chester, and the other cathedral abbeys, the monks continued | together, and obviously including a more decided proportion 
to form the governing body; and as in those cases Henry |ot real worshippers than might have been anticipated by 
VIII. transformed the corporation into a secular chapter of | critical bystanders. It was popularly estimated that on Sun- 
the “‘new” foundation, These few leading facts of the long|day evening, when the Bishoy of Peterborough preached, 
history of Ely show that, while the actual foundation as well | there was a congregation of from four to five thousand per- 
as the actual buildings of Etheldreda passed away more than a/|sons. ‘The numbers could not have been much less during 
thousand years ago, her moral work no less than her local| the morning and afternoon repetitions of the diocesan choral 
fame has still survived with an undisputed continuity, Her | festival with which on Tuesday the Bissexcentenary services 
object was to found an institution—church, and workers in! concluded. The spectacle of the long procession of surpliced 
that church—as the bulwark of religion among the Eastern | choirs from many parishes, filling up the whole nave, with 





























English; and still among those Eastern English a church 





uniquely grand, and an ecclesiastical body of very illustrious 
heritage, trom the names of which may be read on its records, 
have endured and seem to give the assurance that those 
twelve centuries find Ely Minster only in the mature vigor of 
strong middle life. But the church and corporation of Ely are 
not the only growth—we can hardly even say the only direct 
growth—of St. Etheldreda’s forethought. de has a pictur- 
esque story, that when her sister and successor Sexb 
wished to transfer the body of the foundress of Ely to a more 
fitting tomb, she sent some of the brothers of the Abbey on 
an expedition to find a stone larger than any which Ely could 
provide to make the coftin—‘‘ qui ascensa navi (ipsa enim 
regio Elge undique est aquis et paludibus circumdata neque 


urga | tual worship is not uncongenial to the English temperament, 


their fi t banners, and accompanied in their chant by a 
military band, which marched unseen on a parallel line up the 
triforium, was peculiarly impressive. A few years since such 
a ceremonial would have been simply inconceivable ; now it 
was the offshoot of an event which Churchmen of widely 
different schools combined to carry out. The conclusion 
which we draw from the circumstance is that the cultivation 
of external beauty as the accessory of, and incentive to, spiri- 


provided ouly the process be carried out with that reasonable 

consideration for common sense, and that tactical apprecia- 

tion of things as they are, which usually influenee the mana- 

—- the respectable enterprises of ordinary life. —Saturday 
ie, 
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THE VIENNESE AND THEIR VISITORS. 


Now that the Vienna Exhibition bas drawn to a close, the 
Viennese are beg'nning to take stock of the results of tie 
season, as the hosts of an evening discuss their party before 
retiring, when their guests are gone. As for the Court and 
the politicians, we do not imagine that they attach to the 
Royal visits and the Court receptions any more importance 
than they deserve. If some of them had their significance, it 
was rather as regards the nation whose representative was 
entertained ; as when the Italians were eager that their King 
should make a progress in Germany, by way of response to 
the menaces of the French Ultramontanes. The Emperor 
issued invitations indiscriminately to his brothers and sisters 
in the purple. His invitations were accepted in every 
instance, either by the ruling potentates or their heirs-appa- 
rent; or else they were declined with a frank courtesy which 
left nothing to suspect. ‘The visits all “ went off well.” The 
Emperor received every one of his guests with the ease of a 
high-bred gentleman. Although he may have been most 
pleased to greet such intimate friends of his own as the Crown 
Prince of Saxony, yet his tact avoided any suspicions excess 
of politeness in his cordial intercourse with the victor of 
Sadowa or with the master of the formidable legions of Russia, 
On their part the guests came determined to be pleased, and 
prepared, it may be presumed, to endure with complacency 
the ceaseless round of entertainments that awaited them. 
Except the unfortunate Czar, who was haunted with the fear 
of assassination, their faces were always wreathed in smiles 
when they made their appearances in public. Except the 
Shah, whose knowledge of European languages was naturally 
limited, they were to be seen chatt'ng in the most awicable 
/manper with their Impeiial host and the Archdukes. They 
proposed in the neatest and most appropriate terms the healths 
of their respective Houses at family dinners at the palaces, 
They wrung each other's hand warmly when they exchanged 
farewells and national anthems on the departure platforms ; 
and they ought to have carried away and left behind them 
impressions as agreeable as could reasonably be expected. 
No thoughtfal man on the one side or the other could ever 
have hoped for anything more; and when there is a difficulty 
next tire about the Danubian provinces, or the Poles, or the 
frontier in Schleswick, recollections of “ those pleasant days 
we passed at Vienna” may bo trusted to do at least as much ay 
me | one could have hoped for. 

ut the citizens of Vienna had a more direct interest in the 
season being a successful one than the Sovereign who had so 
zealously promoted the Exhibition. Their new capital had 
been run up so recently that strangers had bardly had time to 
find it out, and, indeed, some of its most imposing quarters 
were only then in course of constinction. ‘They had invested 
large sums in building and decorating, and were impatient to 
draw their dividends on the capital they had been sinking. 
What was even more serious, they had pledged their credit far 
more deeply than outsiders suspected, and their speculations 
must be made to pay pretty quickly if the bills were to be met 
that had been drawn so freely on the future. ‘I'o these worthy 
people the Exhibition came as a godsend. ‘They were pro 
foundly impressed themselves with the dazzling magnificence 
of their new city. They felt that it only required to be known 
to be appreciated, and the International Exhibition would 
advertise it with the necessary eclat to the admiration of the 
world, ‘The strangers who swarmed to it would give to those 
vast new thoroughfares the animation in which they might 
possibly be somewhat deficient, when contrasted with the 
cheerful bustle of the older streets. And when strangers had 
once discovered the existence of this newly-planned paradise, 
of course they would return to it in subsequent years, Its 
happy situation on the confines of the West and East would 
assure it a piquancy of its own by combining the attractions of 
an old world and a new one; aud if all went as well as they 
anticipated, it would be premature to define the limits of its 
destinies. They showed their faith in these fond ideas of 
theirs by the extent of their preparations for sheltering and 
feeding their visitors, Hotel rose after hotel, each bigger and 
grander than its predecessors. Great new eating-houses and 
beer-cellars of showy exterior sprang up along the lines of the 
boulevards, to say nothing of those innumerable restaurants 
which were awaiting their customers in the fuscinating grounds © 
of the Exhibition itse/f. Although the new arrivals might 
search in vain for accommodation that was at once cheap ani ) 
comfortable, there were apartments to be let in many of tl 
very biggest of the new houses. Whole floors had been rentel 
on speculation, while the tenants, who withdrew to closets it 
their back premises, prepared to enrich themselves at the er 
pense of their lodgers. And if the Viennese have beet 
reckoning without their hosts, they have not been altogethet 
the victims of circumstances and their own shortsightelf 
covetousness. It is true that the weather as well as the inet 
perience of the Exhibition authorities must have told ver 
greatly against them, It is certain that they frightened awy 
many of their intending visitors by plucking the earlie# 
arrivals with avaricious indiscretion. But had the weathe 
been everything that the devont female lodging-house keeper 
who frequented the churches may have prayed for, had th 
citizens had self-restraint enough to show some conscience it 
their charges, in spite of the keen rivalry and other tempt 
tions to the contrary, still we greatly question whether th 
world of their visitors would have been persuaded to fall & 
love with their city. And if Vienna was not made attracti¥ 
in the Exhibition year, it would scarcely be very popular # 
ordinary times. 

The truth is, that the Austrian capital is little more than#® 
overgrown provincial town which took to giving itself on! 
sudden the airs of a Paris. Arriving in it, you feel yours! 
very much in the position of the man of the world who bs 
dropped in upon a quiet family party. He is made to feel tht 
he is not wanted there, and he knows that he is bored. Ti 
talk about matters of general interest’ is hushed when hei 
there to listen, and there is no place for him in the innocett 
round-games that afford to the family all the amusement the! 
care about. They do not even order supper up while he* 
there; not that they are inhospitable, but because they & 
afraid of inviting him to be a witness of their simple habil 
Even if they have just moved into a handsome new house,’ 
adds rather than otherwise to their embarrassment, They # 
oppressed themselves by the unaccustomed graudeur, painfw’ 
conscious of the contrast to their old primitive habits, # 

rpetually apprehensive of committing solecisms. So * 
ienna the citizens led a life of their own, and outsiders we 
condemned to amuse themselves as they could among straug® 
like themselves, A solitary traveller is landed at his hotel? 
Paris, and whenever he steps over his threshold he finds bit 
self at once in the full swing of Parisian life. He easily g® 
with the stream on the broad pavement of the brilliat” 
lighted boulevards that are covered with the gay crowds 
are flowing over into the lively cafes. Sparkling comedies * 
being acted in any theatre he may drop into, and it is * 
possible to help laughing in sympathy with the audience, & 
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if he should not understand a word of the language, 
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Inu Paris 
you are welcomed into cheerful restaurants by waiters who | 
have the air of being ready to depart in peace now that they 
have iasted of the exceeding felicity of attending on you. In 
short, whatever the influence of Paris on your moral tone, | 
there can be no question about the effect on your spirits and 
impressions. Whether you confine yourself to the part of 
onlooker or abandon yourself to the humors of the place, you 
seldom find your time hang heavy. At Vienna it is just the 
reverse, aud the comparisons you draw are all to its disadvan- 
tage. You go out of an evening to find the magnificent Ring- 
strasse as much of a blank as the Parisian boulevards are a 
bustle. The cafes in the Ring are all the creations of yester- 
day, and very few of the natives are to be found making 
themselves at home in them. ‘The theatres are acting 
ponderous tragedies, or their comedy is in a patois that defies | 
your knowledge of the langnage. Go into a restaurant with 
the idea of dining, and, except for a solemn smoker, or two, 
belated after their early meal, you probably find yourself its 
orly occupant. ‘The waiters eye you resentfally as an intrader, | 
and only consent to serve the dishes you have ordered after | 
repeated entreaties and reiterated remonstrances. Your honrs | 
are not the hours of the place, nor in the way of amusement | 
have you much in common with the people. Were you to} 
dine at noon instead of seven in the evening, and make your | 
way to one of the dark dining-rooms in the old town, you | 
woald find abundance of food being served, although for all | 
except alitues the scramble is a desperate one. Should your 
taste incline that way, you might swallow beer till late in the 
night to an accompaniment of very admirable music. Bat | 
although Viennese beer is the best in the world, a quart or 
two goes a very long way with any one but a German; and 
after a few weeks of doing like the Viennese one’s liver is 
likely to become emphatic in its remonstrances. A visitor 
who falls into the fashions of the city, and soaks and smokes 
through the livelong day, generally ends with a detour to the 
healing waters of Carlsbad. If you mix with the gay world in 
thy Preter, you must go thither at the hour when you would 
naturally be sitting down to dinner. he aristocracy have 
disposed of their hurried repast ages before, and now they are 
driving and riding to get up an appetite fur heavy suppers. 
Were you sojourning in Paris, you might live in hope of mak- | 
ing friends with an occasional Frenchman, because there is | 
something ir commen between your tastes and theirs, and 
nothing absolutely antipathetic in your habits. But, as a 
preliminary to swearing friendship with a Viennese, it would 
be necessary to stipulate for sacritices on either side which no 
amount of mutual liking could make supportable. 

This season the visitors have had more in their fayor than 
they are likely soon to find again. Foreign caters for amuse- 
went had preceded them—men who knew their tastes and 
tried their best to gratify them. ‘Lhe Viennese, officially and 
otherwise, made considerable exertions to render their stay 
pleasant, and got up various entertainments in their honor. 
When other distractions failed, there was always the Exhibi- 
tion itself to fall back upon. Although far fewer people had 
cowe to see it than had been anticipated, there was generally 
a chance of meeting acquaintances there. Yet, in spite of it 
all, the stranger never took kindly to the place. Killing the 
day was always more or less of an effort, and hunting about 
for society was a hopeless enterprise. ‘There is no fashionable 
centre in the city towards which its idlers gravitate naturally ; 
no Park, no Bois, no Boulevards, and no Piccadilly. Coming 
in tact with congenial spirits in the Ring was always 
much more than problematical. Friends who had settled in 
distant hotels rarely saw each other except by accident or 
arrangement. If you caught a German acquaintance while 
out on the quest, you wore sure to find that your plans for the 
day were at cross-purposes with his. From the hour when 
you arrived to the moment of your departure, effort and exer- 
tion were the rule, and /aissez-aller altogether the exception. 
You had *‘ done” the place, aud you took your leave of it with 
little desire to return. All this may change gradually as the 
new city fills up from the old one, and as the natives are 
broken in to the fashions that are universal in capitals of the 
same pretensions. But it will be a work of time in any case, 
and in the meanwhile the inhabitants are likely to have their 
city almost as much to themselves as in the days before they 
had had the idea of rebuilding it. We suspect that the expe- 
rience of the past summer has brought them to that very 
disagreeable conclusion, and a very black look-out it must | 
be for those who have been speculating confidently on the | 
contrary. 








LOOKING AHEAD. | 


As a rule, men have a most intense objection to perform 
that duty known as making a will. Itis not that they are 
selfish, or mind leaving so much to so-and so, and this house 
to Smith, and that field to Brown, and that piece of plate to 
Robinson—in fact, they talk about doing these things openly 
and without reserve; but to put it in writing, to have a 
solemn interview with the lawyer, and get it all done ina 
hard, matter-of-fact way, is to most minds distasteful, for it 
savors so strongly of the latter end. It is not a pleasant sub- 
ject, certainly, that consideration of the end, whatever the 
consolations of religion may effect. We complain of hard 
life, ana call this “a vale of tears ;” say that we have been 
martyrs, and would gladly be at rest; but after all, the fact 
will declare itself that this globe is a very beautiful world, 
and that of the evils it possesses and the ills which affect us, 
a large proportion are of our own making. 

Anyhow, let the world be good, bad, or indifferent, the 
end must be thought of in a quiet, hard, businesslike man- 
ner, not only with respect to our will, but our deed. For 
there are many, many thousands among us who make very 
little or absolutely no provision for the future, albeit we are 
blessed, thank goodness, with wives and large families. In- 
surance offices are all around us, offering great advantages ; 
but we either put off or decline to notice the arrangements 
which we could make by the payment of a small annual sum. 
And in a great measure the reason is this, that, like the 
will-making, we have a distaste for the subject—we don’t 
like to think of the end. 

“Oh, yes,” we say, “it’s all very well, and it is of course 
every man’s duty to provide for his ‘ weans, and I shall do 
it scme day; but I’m not going to die yet.” 

And so the matter gets put off and off, until, it may be, it 
is tov late. 

As an able writer says, our houses, with their furniture, 
which the chances are will never be burned, are carefully 
insured year after year; while our lives, which we know 
to a certainty must sooner or later terminate, we neglect, 
leaving at the end our little ones to the cold mercies of the 
world. Men toil, work, slave—nay, almost sin for their 
families, it has been said; they do everything but insure. 
And this, too, when insurance is so easy, so brought within 
the reach of us all. For instance, here is an office, the Bri- 





tish Provident, which not only gives all the facilities of the 
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| others, but has what is so valuable in a crowd, a special fea- 


ture of its own, established first for the benefit of the mem- 
bers of the medignl profession, now for the general public ; 
and this feature is compensation during sickness, combined 
with life assurance. This is a step in the right direction ; for 
there is no class of men deserving of more thanks and kind- 
ness for their labors than that of the medical profession, and 
as a rule no class receives less. 

It is, however, astonishing what an immutity the doctors 


/enjoy from sickness, aud often sets the thoughtful wonder- 
ing about the true theory of infection. 


Of course, the medi- 
cal man’s knowledge goes a long way towards acting as a 
safeguard ; but, after all, it seems that the calm indifference 
to danger, the freedom from dread of disease, has the most 
to do with it, and goes to prove that where the brave can 
walk unharmed, the nervous and shrinking will fall. This is, 
perhaps, why our insurance oflices do not classify the doc- 


| tors as they would farm buildings and weoden factories—ex- 
| tra hazardous. 


But, speaking of hazardous, what a gauntiet of dangers 
does poor sutiering humanity run, and how needful it is to 
make a provision for those who are dependent upon the 
bread-winner of the family! There is no need for specula- 
tion on probabilities, for the Registrar-Gen +ral has it’all down 
—reduced to mournful figures—that 23 persons out of every 
thousand die in England each year. Liere are some of his 
statistics. Of persons aged 20,8 out of every thousand die 
each year; 10 of peisons aged 380, 13 of persons aged 40, 16 
of persons aged 50, and 31 of persons aged 60. As to those 
who die of diseases, cte.—16,000 odd die of bronchitis every 
year, 32,000 of scarlet fever, 930 from accidents connected 
with the railway, 272 by injuries from animals, 1,136 by in- 
juries from horse conveyances, 78 by agricultural machinery 
accidents, 112 from sunstroke, 19 by lightning, 37 by sliding 
and skating, 164 are drowned while bathing, 131 from ex- 
posure to cold, 60 from suflocation by food, etc., and up- 
wards of 1,000 by suicide. A fearful total this, indeed ! 

There is another particular feature, too, in the British Pro- 
vident which it may be as well to mention. How often, 
when a man has been well assured, have his widow and 
children been deprived of that which should have been their 
support by the fact that the husband or father has, in some 
fit of derangement, put an end to his existence—passing from 
them to a suicide’s grave. As arule, we believe this, by a 
hard reading cf law, has been made a sufficient cause for 
forfeiture of all claims upon the association in which the 
dead man has been assured ; and when by the above figures 
we see how large a number perish annually in this way, it 
is easy to conceive the amount of suffering that this rule en- 
tails. In the British Provident, however, the validity of the 
policies is not affected by this tragic termination of the as- 
surer’s life. The association, too, make other concessions, 
such as service in the United Kingdom in the Militia, Yeo- 
manry, Volunteers, and Royal Navy and Army Reserve ; 
and men of peace have a very broad space given them upon 
the globe where they may dwell, including the whole of 
Europe and the greater part of our colonial possessions. 

So much has been said upon the benefits of life assurance 
and its genuine unselfishness, and so thoroughly is it granted 
by all men of sense that it is their duty to assure, that the 
wonder is that every marrying man, and every father of a 
family, has not taken a step that gives to him a greater peace 
of mind that he can imagine. And yet,how many thousands 
upon thousands there are who put it off, year after year, 
until it is too late. The general excuse is, “I can’t afford it 
at present.” It is not too much to say 1n reply, “ You never 
will be able to afford it.” At all events, the feeling that we 
can really aflord a thing never comes. The real plan is to 
begin at once by driving in the thin edge of the wedge— 
assure for a small sum, and at once. The rest will come ; 
for it is seldom that the man who commences fails to in- 
crease his policy, till it represents a respectable sum, a sum 
that is really assured to his survivors; for as Professor De 
Morgan has siid, “ there is nothing in the commercial world 
which approsches, even remotely, the security of a well- 
established life office.” 

—_——-eo—_—_- — 

THE GERMAN EMPEROR'S VISIT TO VIENNA. 

The Kolnische Zeitung, of Cologne, under date of Oct. 19th, 
comments as follows on the growing friendship between the 
two great European branches of the German family: 

King William of Prussia, who, in 1866, with a heavy heart de 
clared war against Austria, is now staying in the Austrian 
capital, and the reception accorded to him by the people is 
no less friendly and hearty than that given him by the Im- 
perial family. What event could be more pleasing to every 
good German on whichever side of the boundary he may 
live? We may regard the last traces of a war, which was 
equally deplorable and necessary, as wiped away. When 
we think of the eight millions of Germans who live in Aus. 
tria, that war must be considered a civil war, just as much as 
the Thirty Years’ and the Seven Years’ wars. And although 
we were victorious by the fortune of war and our superior 
equipment, and speedily concluded a satisfactory peace, yet 
we were far from being reconciled to each other. The re- 
sult of the war was such as we in North Germany de- 
sired; the North German Confederation was formed, and 
a defensive alliance was concluded with the South Ger- 
man states. But the new order of things was not every- 
where welcome, and could not be regarded as at all firmly 
settled. The Imperial family of Austria could not all at 
once forget that it had for centuries given its emperor to 
the German empire. The Germans in Austria were grieved 
and angry at being torn away from Germany, and could 
not bring themselves to regard the separation as final. 
People in Austria then spoke as passionately of a war of 
vengeance as they do now in France. 

If the most influential Austrian papers, which at that time 
foamed with hcstility against Prussia, and found no words 
too hard for Bismarck—if the same papers now give a re- 
spectful and kindly greeting to King William, who appears 
in their midst, accompanied by his great minister, we see no 
contradiction in it, but only the natural consequences of a 
happy development of German affairs. Since the Peace of 
Prague, Prussia bas not given the slightest occasion for a 
grievance. Even the conditions of peace showed that nothing 
was farther from the mind of Prussia than the intention, 
which was ascribed to her, of destroying Austria. She did 
not require Austria to give a single village, and when we 
compare the thirty millions of thalers that Austria had to 
pay as a war indemnity with the five thousand millions of 
francs which France was forced to pay, it is quite clear that 
Prussia wished to ‘ujure Austria as little, and not as much as 

ossible. It was evidently the honest conviction of the 
russian statesmen that the fall of the unnatural hegemony 
of Austria in Germany would be a blessing both for Ger- 
many and.for Austria. The eternal game of intrigues be- 
tween Prussia and Austria, at Frankfort, ceased. There was 
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| nowhere any collision of real interests. On the contrary, it 

Was repeatedly proved that of all the European powers 
Prussia and Austria have the most similar interests, and are 
the most natural allies. Only once did the ghost of tbe old 
dissension threaten to rise from its grave, and that was wheu 
the French war broke out. When even the French talked of 
revenge for Sadowa, how can we blame military men in 
Austria for having regarded the outbreak of the war with 
France as a favorable opportunity for taking vengeance on 
Prussia ? ; 

_But the German people of Austria, and especially of 
Vienna, to their undying glory, rose above all thoughts of 
vengeance, and in its extreme danger stood like true sons by 
the side of the Fatherland, from which they were only ex- 
ternally separated ; they celebrated every German victory as 
their own, and by their courageous expression of their sénti- 
ments beftled the plans of many a statesman. Vienna prides 
herself on being a German town, and in the hour of our need 
she showed her love for the Fatherland. We shall for ever re- 
member this with gratitude. The Austrians must now be 
convinced “hat there was no ground for the suspicion that 
we in Geriaany speculated on the downfall of Austria, and 
wished to seize upon her German provinces. ‘The Germans 
in Austria have a great task before them, and must now see 
how iuch better it is to have Prussia as a sincere friend in- 
steac of a jealous rival, and to have a strong point d’appui 
jin a powerful German empire. Even Bismarck, who was 
| cried down as hostile to Austria, has given convincing proofs 
of his sincere sentiments, as it was he that brought about 
the rapprochement between Russia and Austria, and the'meet- 
ing between the three —— at Berlin in September last 
year, which has been followed in the present year by the 
visit, first of the Emperor of Russia, and now of the German 
Emperor to Vienna. 

The high political significance of this visit is recognised on 
all sides, The other day the Provincial Correspondenz, the or- 
gan of the Prussian Ministry, wrote thus on the subject :— 
“This new meeting of the two Emperors at Vienna may be 
regarded as the "4 keystone of the great political 
activity, by which Europe is to be protected from further 
breaches of the peace.” At Vienna, as well as at Berlin, the 
meeting is regarded asa new guarantee of peace, in the event 
of France, in alliance with the Romish Curia, being inclined 
to disturb it by a new war. The polite but firm answer of 
the German Emperor to the Pope which was recently pub- 
lished, contributes even in Catholic Vienna to increase the 
sympathy with the moral hero, for the Austrian State system, 
too, has been condemned by the Pope in most violent lan- 
guage (leges nefasta et abominabiles), and the Neue Freie 
Presse says with truth: “It is the opinion of the entire 
modern world that speaks word for word in the letter of the 
German Emperor.” 
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THE HOOSAC TUNNEL APPROACHING 
COMPLETION. 


The completion of this work will open a new through route 
from the Hudson River to Boston, having its western termi- 
nus at Troy. By the tunnel route the distance from Troy to 
Boston will be 192 miles, being a saving in distance of eight 
miles as compared with that from Albany to Boston by the 
Boston and Albany Railroad. But a much greater improve- 
ment will be effected in gradient than in distance, the maxi- 
mum'grade on the tunnel line being sixty feet per mile against 
eighty-five feet on the Boston and Albany line. The work 
of the Hoosac Tunnel was commenced as far back as 1850, 
After that it was abandoned and recommenced some three 
or four times within a period of twenty years, until in Decem- 
ber, 1869, a contract for completing it within five years was 
nndertaken by the present contractors, Messrs. Walter and 
Francis Shanley. Since then the work has gone forward 
without interruption and with constantly improving progress, 
until now the piercing of’ the mountain is within a few days 
of accomplishment, the distance remaining to be excavated 
November 1 being only 242 feet. The time required to com- 
plete the work, including the laying of the permanent track, 
will be about seven mouths from the 1st of December next. 
The “ headings” are expected to meet—thus completing the 
boring of the mountain—about the 25th instant, and the tun- 
nel will probably be open for traflic by the 4th of July next. 

The total length of the Hoosac tunnel is four miles and 
three quarters. It is twenty-four feet wide, that being sufli- 
cient for a double line of rails, and its height is twenty-six 
feet. Compared with the Mont Cenis Tunnel, after which it 
takes rank in point of length (the former is about seven 
miles long), the conditions attending the work of the Hoosac 
made ita much more difficult undertaking. The exigencies 
of the situation requirea that the work should be carried out 
by means of shafts, of which there are two—the west shaft, 
about half a mile from the western portal, and 318 feet 
deep, and the central shaft, which is sunk in the lowest part 
of the mountain between the two ends, to the depth of 1,080 
feet. The pumping of the latter alone, to allow of the tun- 
nel being driven east and west, involved an expenditure of 
$300,000. ‘The general character of the work to be dealt with 
presented unusual difficulties to the progress of the work, 
among the men employed upon which were several Savoyards 
and Piedmontese, who brought their Mont Cenis experience 
to bear upon what they all pronounced to be a far harder 
work than they had ever encountered in the great Alpine 
tunnel. The explosive used has been chiefly nitro-glycerine, 
manufactured on the spot by Mr. G. M. Mowbray, whose la- 
boratory is as we!l worth the attention of visitors as are the 
tunnel works. The drilling has been done by the “ Burleigh 
rock drill,” manufactured in Fitchburg, Mass., and the power 
used was the atmosphere compressed to a pressure of from 
fifty-three to sixty-five pounds on the square inch, pati the 
double purpose of working the machinery and supp ying 
oxygen to the hundreds of men employed inthe work. From 
their commencement under the present contractors the works 
have been carried on without interruption (save the twenty- 
four hours of Sunday) night and day, each day being divided 
into three “ shifts” of eight hours each. 

The nativities of the men employed (and for some time the 
contractors had 1,000 on their pay roll) are English from 
Cornwall, Irish, and French Canadians, with, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, an occasional sprinkling of Savoyards and 
Piedmontese from the Mont Cenis Tunnel. 

It is estimated that the Hoosac Tunnel, when completed, 
will have cost the State of Massachusetts some $12,000,000, 
including interest and sums vested in unsuccessful attempts 
to carry on the work under State management. Practically, 
the tunnel will be of little use to the trade of Boston until the 
lines leading to it have been great!y improved over what they 
now are; and a large expenditure of money outside the tun- 
nel and fully two years of time will be needed to place the 
Troy and Boston Railroad in a position to compete success- 
fully with the Boston and Albany, notwithstanding the 
shorter length and better grades of the former, 
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THE GLADSTONE MINISTRY. 


Matters political have become somewhat quiet in England. 
Although the Liverals have suffered many losses in the late 
elections, their gain in the return of Mr. Henry James the 
new Solicitor General, at Taunton, has been most triumphant. 
It is no exaggeration to say that both Conservatives and 
Ministerialists considered that contest as a test case of the 
future permauenc: of the present administration ; as it is 
well known at the Reform Club that Mr. Gladstone had 
stated that he should look upon Mr. James’ defeat as a direct 
vote of censure, and in face of it he would not attempt to 
carry on the government. Asa further proof of its impor- 
tance, it is known that the Queen had given orders that the 
result of the election should at once be telegraphed to 
Balmoral. Yet we look upon any lengthened duration of 
Mr. Gladstone’s term of office as highly improbable, for 
during the last session of Parliament he contrived to aggravate 
three classes, that have immense influence at the Polling 
Booths, namely, the Nonconformists, the Licensed Victual- 
lers, and the Railway Interests. 

Mr. Gladstone seems to be incapable of positive legislation, 
and has always, apparently, preferred expediency. Naturally, 
a friend to the Established Church, he, notwithstanding, dis- 
endowed it in Ireland, and almost opposed it in England. 
This has made churchmen distrustful of him, whilst the 
Nonconformists are disgusted with the half-measures adopted. 
He has so stringently as a temperance advocate, legislated 
against the Publicans, that the weighty Brewery and Distill- 
ing Magnates are arrayed against him; whilst similar con- 
duct has alienated the great Railway Corporations, without an 
adequate corresponding benefit to the working classes. 
Considered honest but crotchetty as a minister, there is 
nothing genial or sympathetic in his character as a public 
man ; and, moreover, he is too precise and formal to suit the 
tone of the House of Commons, who like rather to see aman 
there one day, and the next running his horse and partaking 
of the fun of the “ Derby-day.” But in private life, he is a 
model of domestic respectability, being also essentially a 
professor of religion, and brimful of scholarly lore and 
attainments. Whilst on a visit lately at the Duke of Argyll’s, 
he led the singing of the hymn—usual at family worship in 
Scotch households—and when at Hawarden, where his 
Grace's son is rector, he listened with profound and devout 
attention to that young gentleman’s preaching, although 
nothing but an outpouring of commonplace platitudes, which 
could not but jar on the cultivated intellect of the Premier ; 
but notwithstanding, seemed to interest and delight the feel- 
ings of the Father. But this much may be truthfully said, 
that when Mr. Gladstone resigns the sweets of office, he has 
all the qualities for enjoying the autumn of life in the 
domestic quiet of his family. It is certainly not a common 
thing to find so many distinct qualities blended in the same 
individual. These very peculiarities, however, stamp the 
present Premier of England as naturally a great man. 








SPAIN’S MISTAKE—PROBABLE CUBAN 
INDEPENDENCE. 


For some years past, “the Cuban question”—so called— 
has been a fruitful souree of annoyance, both to Great Bri- 
tain and the United States. Spain has been weak and dis- 
tracted, Cuba has been rebellious and desperate, At length, 
however, the apparent frenzy of the authorities in the Island. 
would appear to be forcing upon humanity at large a final 
solution of this vexatious problem. The recent violent seiz- 
ure of a vessel called the “ Virginius”—-bearing the United 
States colors, and cruising oft the Island of Jamaica, and the 
summary execution—or we might very properly say mas- 
sacre—of all on board, almost immediately on their being 
brought into the ‘port of Santiago de Cuba, have aroused 
honest indignation in every breast, whether English or 
American; and, moreover, will very probably open a new 
chapter in the history of Cuba. The exact form this affair 
muy assume diplomatically, after the real status of the vessel 
is established, and to the satisfaction of both the British and 
American Governments—it is now impossible for any one to 
determine ; for, if it appears that the “ Virginius” was seized 
within three marine miles of British territory, and that 
some of the summarily executed crew were actually Bri- 
tish subjects, it must then directly—and also equally—involve 
both governments in the solution of the question. One thing, 
however, appears certain at this moment, and that is, that the 
Spanish authorities in Cuba, have wantonly outraged inter- 
national as well as moral law by violently putting to death 
upwards of fifty human beings, without even the form of a 
trial. 

Still, it must be observed here that the Havana papers, 
whilst gloating over the details of this massacre, give a 
covert thrust at the United States, claiming a sort of triumph 
in the affair, and even asserting that Spain should demand an 
apology from the United States Government for permitting a 
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and protected by American war vessels, to commit the dep- 
redations complained of by them. Accordingly, pausing fora 
moment from the horrible recital alluded to, how strange it 
seems that Spain should now be accusing the U.S. Government 
of what Eng!and was by them made accountable for during the 
late civil war—and yet how few Americans were even cogni- 
zant of the existence of the “ Virginius,” while the same 
might certainly be said of thousands of Englishmen in regard 
to the “ Alabama,” and kindred vessels. Many forget, in the 
excitement of politics, how, in a great commercial country 
full of life, activity, and enterprise, there is always a band of 
reckless, daring men ready for any adventure that offers 
itself, in spite of Government proclamations or international] 
laws; and while they, and they only, are responsible for their 
acts, all governments are bound to see that their citizens are 
not too summarily dealt with by excited belligerents. The 
American Government will no doubt act, after offcial in- 
quiry, with that degree of energy which the gravit¥ of the 
case demands, since the American people are now thoroughly 
aroused, and expect swift and prompt retribution. 

We hope, nevertheless, that action will be stayed—now 
that human life in this case can neither be saved nor restored 
—till both governments can act judiciously as well as firmly 
in the premises. This case is too flagrant for homeopathic 
medicine ; it will need, we fear, the surgical instrument, and 
this instrument, when applied, may—and in ovr humble 
opinion will—forever sever the connection between Cuba and 
Spain. And now that all important questions are, for the 
present, set at rest between the United States and Great 
Britain, they are both happily in a position to consider this 
Cuban question most amicably, as well as equitably. We 
say then, let the island be made independent at the earliest 
possible day ; let slavery then be hereafter recorded as dead ; 
and Ict these two powerful nations, both of whom have terri- 
tory contiguous thereto, unite in guaranteeing such indepen- 
dence. This would relieve distracted Spain of a colony 
which she has already and repeatedly shown herself 
incapable of equitably gove:ning; and at the same time, 
silence at once and ‘orever a rebellious and desperate people. 


Since writing the above, and as we are about going to press, 
we receive the following important news from Washington: 
“ Diplomatic but private advices from Havana state that the 
remainder of the crew of the Virginius have been executed at 
Santiago de Cuba. The executions up to this time include 
one hundred and eleven persons.” 





THE NEW DOMINTON. 

As we anticipated, at the close of our article last week—on 
the resignation of the Macdonald Ministry and the forma- 
tion of anew one by Mr. MacKenzie—much indignation has 
been aroused throughout Canada, in consequence of the ap- 
pointment of several important functionaries, by the expir- 
ing Government. Although this course has been sanctioned, 
to a limited extent, by British precedent-~as, for instance, 
the appointmeat of Lord Mayo to the Governship of India, 
by the outgoing Government of 1866—yet it is very gene- 
rally considered sharp practice on the part of a discredited 
ministry, unless it is understood in advance that such ap- 
pointments will be acceptable to the incoming administra- 
tion—which was anything but the case in this instance. In 
fact, one of the first acts of the new ministry was to attempt 
the suppression of the Canada Gazette, announcing the ap- 
pointments ; but in this attempt it appears they were foiled, 
as it is now stated that a few numbers had already 
been circulated. And here again the “ Royal Pre- 
rogative” — of which Lord Dufferin appears to be 
making a rather free*ase in Canada—re-appears; and the 
sudden prorogation of Parliament is decided upon. Whether 
this course shall be proven wise or unwise, time alone can 
determine; but looking at the political situation in the Do- 
minion from this distance, we are inclined to the negative 
view. In this connection, we observe that the London 
Times thinks that already “ mischief has been done” by His 
Excellency’s action in adjourning Parliament before ; and 
further, that the editor is “ not disposed to moderate its evil 
effect.” This exponent of British opinion further adds that 
« A large proportion of the people of Canada have been led 
to believe that the power of the Executive Government has 
been used to screen from detection statesmen accused of 
grave political offences. It would hardly be possible to 
engender such a suspicion in this country; but it is only 
reasonable to recollect that perfect confidence in the impar- 
tiality of the Executive Government is a feeling which little 
more than a generation ago did not exist in England.” 

Quite true; and were Lord Dufferin’s seeming partiality 
exercised on the side of the Liberals, instead of the opposite 
party in Canada, his course would be a safer one to pursue. 
His lordship, although accustomed to navigation in “high 
latitudes,” must not forget that political waters, when a 
storm does arise, are the most dangerous of all waters to 
safely navigate against a strong undercurrent; and such a 
current might suddenly be encountered, should the Liberal 
party in the Dominion come into direct contact with her 
Majesty’s representative there. We could, if our space per- 
mitted, enumerate some of the immediate causes of the late 
Premier's questionable course, but we abstain for the present, 
allowing him to comply to the letter with some of his over- 
due contracts, entered into long sinee with some of his chief 
political followers; but. as we shall doubtless hereafter have 
occasion to return to the ccusideration of this subject, we 


yesse! having an American register, flying the American flag, | for the present desist. 


—w~ 


EVENTS OF THE WEER. 

The summary execution of the adventurers, Ryan and his 
associates, at Santiago de Cuba, has been one of the principal 
events of which we have had cognizance during the past 
week. There is no doubt that these men committed a grave 
oftence, and that according to the laws of war—and also of 
the not very recent proclamation of the authorities in Cuba— 
their lives were justly forfeited; but they have been dis- 
patched with such sudden celerity, and such summary se- 
verity, that the result, will, iu all probability, prove disas- 
trous to the Spanish authorities. In fitting out an expedition 
against Cuba, at a time when Castellar, in Spain, was doing 
his utmost to invest the colony with full freedom, there is no 
question they committed an crror as well as a crime, but they 
have been put to death with a relentless severity that may 
greatly 2mbarrass that statesman, and is likely to give rise to 
new attempts of vengeance against the islanders. Aud, 
moreover, the intelligence that forty-nine more of the crew 
of the Virginius have been ruthlessly executed invests the 
aftair with additional horror, as well as importance. 

In France, the existence of the Republic appears to be for 


the moment assured, » compromise having been brought, 


about between some of the contending factions. Finding 
themselves in 8 minority of one, the monarchical party wisely 
consented to abandon their views for the present, and to agree 
to Marshal MacMahon’s appointment for five years, or even 
more, as President of the Republic. They at first strove to 
get rid of the acknowledgment of this, as well as of the 
obnoxious word, by proposing to name him “ Chief of the 
Executive Power;” but, the republicans persisting, their op- 
ponents were compelled to give way; and ‘he hopes of Henry 
V., as well as of the Orleans princes, are consequently for 
the present dispelled, though it is difficuit to believe that 
they will be permitted for so long a period to remain dormant 
in excitable France. 

With regard to England, a curious mistake was committed 
by some of our daily contemporaries, iv representing —that a 
Procession was formed in London, on the 10th inst., in honor 
of the Prince of Wales’s birthday, which actually occurred on 
the 9th. The Procession was in fact formed in honor of the 
new Lord Mayor's installation, which chanced to be simul- 
taneous; but the Illumination in tue evening was made 
strictly on account of his Royal Highness, and it waa given 
with such a spontancity and unanimity as to prove how deep- 
rooted an attachment to Royalty still exists in England—Mr, 
Bradlaugh to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The investigation into the alleged misconduct of the New 
York Police, in the case of Mucdonnell, the Bank of England 
forger, is an event likely to excite equal interest on both 
sides of the Atlantic. It is undoubtedly a sound legal maxim 
that the evidence or assertions of a convicted criminal are 
not to be received in a court of justice; but when they are 
confirmed by other, and extrinsic circumstances which can- 
not possibly lie, they merit some degree of atteution; 
and as he has given the exact numbers of the United States 
Bonds, of which he alleges they robbed him, it would cer- 
tainly have been a very easy matter to trace the affair up, so 
as to see whether there was any truth in his allegations or 
not; whereas, the police, by insisting on the strict/y legal point, 
have abruptly terminated the inquiry in a manner very un- 
satisfactory to many observers, and have therety covered 
themselves with grave suspicions. ' 

The Tweed trial is again on in the New York Courts, and 
if only a tithe of the grave charges in the monster one 
thousand-page closely-printed indictment against him, are 
probed to the bottom, the case will be as protracted as that of 
the noted Tichborne claimant. The proceedings, mean- 
while, are marked by the grossest personalities between 
the Bar and the Bench, the former of whom loudly accuse 
the judge of partiality, while the latter retorts with an asperity 
which leads to the belief that he will follow the matter up with 
their imprisonment, if possible, for contempt of court. It 
may be mentioned that, though the jury appears to bea fairer 
one than on the last occasion, no one en‘ertains any confident 
hope of the accused's ultimate conviction, as the fact which 
has lately come to light, of one or more of the jury having 
been bought up in the Stokes’ case to secure the acquittal of 
the criminal, shows how easily this sort of thing may be 
managed, and that in the case of a wealthy criminal, law is 
here a farce, and justice a delusion. 

In the far-distant East, a great soldicr has lately disap- 
peared. Intelligence has just arrived of the death of the cele- 
brated Arab chief, Abd-el Kader. Lorn in the year 1807, he 
in 1832 entered the lists with his father against the French in 
Algeria, and was for upwards of fourteen’ years their most 
redoubted foe. Captured at last, he was rigorously incarce- 
rated by Louis Philippe, in the Castle of Amboise, but was in 
1852 liberated by Louis Napoleon, and since then bas passed 
his life in retirement, but in amity with France, to whose 
present President he lately sent a gift of six magnificent 
Arabian horses. 





FINE ARTS. 


—-- 


THE STUDIOS. 

Most of the artists who have been rusticating during the 
Summer in the hill countries, the pastoral valleys, and by the 
sea-shore, have returned to their studios and settled down to 
their winter's work. In the studios that we have already 
visited there were evidences of much conscientious work in 
the numerous sketches in oi! and water-colors with which 





portfolios were stocked, and from these sketches some of the 
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artists are already elaborating pictures cf large as well as of 
cabinet size. 

In the studio of A. T. Bricher, Association Building, many 
sketches of landscape and marine subjects are to be seec. 
Two of the latter are of large size, the leading feature in both 
of them being the long roll of waves surging in upon sandy 
beaches, with masses of rock very carefully studied. Mr. 
Bricher bas also a large and fresh morning view on his easel, 
and his summer work is varied by a great number of clever 
studies in water-color, chiefly made in that delightful portion 
of Ulster County through which Esopus Creek flows. In the 
selection of “ bits” tor his pencil the artist has been especially 
happy, and he will doubtless be able to make a good show at 
the next exhibition of the Water Color Society. 

In the same studio with Mr. Bricher works Mr. Suydam, 
who has yassed a part of the summer on the upver Hudson. 
Pastoral scenecy is that to which this artist chiefly denotes 
his pencil, and in the small, pleasant pictures produced by him 
—such as the view of Conway Meadows on which he is now 
at work—the accurate representation of tree-forms is a 
noticeable feature. 

Mr. J. B. Bristol has returned from his summer rambles, 
which were of somewhat a diversified character, extending 
into various parts of the rural districts, far and near. He, 
too, is to be found in the Association Building, where he is 
now pleasantly situated in the snug studio lately tenanted by 
Mr. T. W. Wood, who now occupies one in the West Tenth 
Street building. One of the results of Mr. Bristol’s summer 
tour is a large view of Lake Dunmore, among the hills of 
Vermont—tranquil representation of a very pleasant scene. 
He has also just completed an upright picture showing a 
portion of the ruins of old Fort Ticonderoga, with a hazy 
perspective beyond of bills that slope away from the great 
Adirondack range. Mr. Bristol also visited the latter district 
during the summer, resting for a while by Lake Caradoc, in 
the neighborhvod of which he found much excellent material 
for his pencil. 

Mr. T. R. Hubbard, who did not leave the city until Au- 
gust, has just returned to his studio at No. 51 West Tenth 
Street. He brings with him many sketches of scenery near 
the Hudson River and in the vicinity of Lake George. There 
is material sufficient in his portfolios to occupy him fully 
during the winter. 

On the easel of Franz Veniro, No. 806 Broadway, there is 
now, advancing to completion, a large composition, the sub- 
ject of which is Lear and Cordelia, and which, when finished, 
will probably be placed on exhibition in one of the public 
galleries, 








PICTURE SALES. 


The season for picture sales has already set in, and it is 
probable that many private collections will be dispersed at 
auction in the course of the ensuing winter. 

On the evenings of Wednesday and Thursday last there 
was sold at the rooms of Messrs. Leavitt, Clinton Hall, a 
choice collection of pictures formerly in the possession of M. 
Reitlinger, of Paris. Most of the best European School of 
art were represented in this collection, which also contained 
works of artists whose names are not familiar here. 

Yesterday evening a number of valuable paintings and 
other works of art, the property of Mr. James Boylan, of 
Cincinnati, was sold by Messrs. Leavitt. This collection 
comprised several works by well-known American artists. 


OPERA AND MUSIC. 


“The Huguenots” has been performed at the Acade ol 
Music this week with splendid eftect. There is perhaps not 
in the existing role of opera a work which requires a stronger 
corps or wider range of talent, but the resources of the 
establishment proved on the present occasion fully able to 
supply both. Madame Nilsson, who had been too indisposed 
to appear in the part during the previous week, undertook the 
principal female role of Valertina, and exhibited histrionic as 
well as vocal powers of the highest order. All her perform- 
ance was good, but, if we were called upon to select any part 
as better than another, it would be the splendid style in which 
she gave the celebrated duet with Raoul in the fourth act 
She had previously exbibited great beauty of execution and 
purity of tone in the various songs with Marcello during the 
earlier acts, but here she positively eclipsed herself, and drew 
down from a crowded house tremendous applause. Cam- 
panini made a very able Raoul, and showed that he is a first 
rate actor, as well as a good vocalist. It may be truthfully 
so said, now that Mario has disappeared in the vale of years, 
that Tamberlik is fast following in his footsteps. Signor 
Nannetti gave a very good representation of the old soldier 
Marcello, ulthough his voice was occasionally pitched some- 
what too Ligh; and M. Maurel delivered the recitative of St. 
Bris with great effect. Signor Del Puente made a very 
befitting De Nevers; and Miss Cary as Urbano, with Mlle 
Maresi as Margarita, eppeared in their respective parts with 
equal ability and grace—the execution of “ No, no, no, no,” 
and “ Nobil Donna” by the former, being particularly fine. 
On the whole the execution of the opera was striking in the 
highest degree, and we question whether it could even in 
Europe at present have been more ably performed. 

The lovers of music had a choice opportunity of enjoy- 
ing it in its highest quality at Wallack’s on Sunday evening 
last, when Strakosch gave an attractive concert. There was 
no pretext to style it “sacred;” Lut nothing was produced 
which could in the least degree prove offensive to the most 
fastidiously religious ear. The principal members of bis 
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cclebrated corps took part in the performance, which was | projected novelties. It is difficult to speak too highly of the 
received with such cordiality by a highly fashionable house, cn a company assembled here, or of the good 

* . : p d with equal advan- | ‘#8te With which pieces are put upon the Stage, though the 
that there is no doubt it will be repeate =. 7 manager is apt to commit the fault of retaining them unduly 
tage to the Jmpresario and satisfaction to the public. | long, and they would be improved if a little less French in 


ee! ee their origin. 


DRAMA. 

At Wallack’s this week, “ Ours,” the second of the great 

series of dramas announced, has been brought forward witb 
signal success. Intrinsically it is not so brilliant as “ Caste,” 

“School,” and others from the same author, the late 
lamented Robertson; but it has been put upon the stage here 
with a perfection of scenery and cast which has secured for 
it a most decisive triumph. Nothing can exceed the beauty 
and appropriateness of the former: a forest scene in tue first 
act is a perfect gem; and when it is mentioned that the 
names of Mr. John Gilbext, Madame P»nisi, Miss Eflie Ger- 
mer, Miss Katherine Rogers and others, in addition to the 
popular proprietor and manage: of the theatre, Mr. Lester 
Wallack himself, are to be found in the ranks of the latter, it 
may be imagined how complete the company is. The part 
of Hugh Chalcote, the leading character, has been made by 
Mr. Wallack entirely his own, and there is perhaps, at this 
moment, no man on the boards who could so admirably de- 
pict the dlase, or used-up and somewhat misanthopical man 
of the world who is gradually transformed into the bay and length of Woman Suffrage, and it is supposed that, to get in 

dashing soldier of fortune. Mr. John Gilbert gave a fine re-| je will not hesitate to recommend the admission of females 
presentation of the old and high-minded Colonel who is so} to Parliament. ; 

my annoyed by the shrew, Madame Povsh is wife; and} a0 OMe tonto alms zeloub 
this lady played the part with an ability which proved that | himself as a candidate for the swect euflrages of the electors 

in such roles she has now no equal on our stage. Miss Effie | and as he is a weighty man in at least one sense of the word 
Germon acted with her usual vivacity, and Miss Katherine | —turning the beam at something like three hundred pounds 
Rogers evinced all her former elegance. Anew ation Mee OM Tao anata 
was made to the company in the person of Mr. Edward) fact, many people believe in his authenticity, as he not only 
Arnott, from the Haymarket Theatre, London, and he as-|jnforms numbers of respectable persons of what he said to 
suredly is a highly desirable acquisition. The whole pro- eer lyr ad ee eae eee ee ace 
cman & i gre ee oman pore “2 — rey this on oath, it is Sapeanl that = can seheosiy te culty ct 
crowd the house nightly during the fortnight which is to be | j,,posture, the more especially as he is a stupid-looking man, 
allotted to each of the sterling old comedies and modern | seemingly incapable of practising such a fraud. {t is possi- 
dramas that Mz. Wallack contemplates bringing forward. ble, therefore, that the claimant may be the successful candi- 

Booth’s has also had its event this week in the production 


——__-~>—_—_— 
OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE, 
London, Nov. 1, 1873. 

Town is fuller than it was a fortnight ago. The lawyers 
have returned, and they always bring a certain number 
along with them of clients, or geese to be plucked. The 
medical professors, too, have commenced their usual course 
of lectures, and are dealing out their dull platitudes to mis- 
chievous students. Some inferior politicians have also taken 
“the stump,” as it is elegantly (?) termed in America; so that 
we have a little more political animation than before. 

The doings of the two former would in no degree interest 
a transatlantic audience ; but conspicuous ainong the latter is 
the restless Mr. Edwin James, who formerly excited some 
attention in New York. James, when the most rising mem- 
ber of the English bar, about twelve years ago, was then ex- 
pelled from it for betraying his client, to benefit the 
late Herbert Ingram, and so flagrant was his conduct thet 
the heads of the bar lately, even at the distance of so long a 
period, refused to reinstate him; and he has consequently 
taken the field as a patriot of the most flaming order. At a 
late meeting of some electors of Marylebone, a metropolitan 
borough which he formerly represented, he went the whole 

















FACTS AND FANCIES. 





date, provided a no better than James appears, more espe- 
“ 2 : cially as the Government may yet be compelled to abandon the 

of Bulwer’s celebrated drama of “ Richelieu,” with Mr. pen Sse against him. vy I 
Booth in the title role. His performance is so well known| The Claimant, however, is a very dull orator; but James 
that scarcely anything new 1s to be said concerning it. He is the —— a ag ny oe oe a ry of 
aoa : ; ;.|a@ century ago. ere he in office, notwithstanding, it is 
exhibited, to the life, all the deep thought and nies supposed he would coo as blandly as the famous member for 
dence of statesmanship which we are accustomed to associate Birmingham now does, although he. affects indisposition to 
with the character of Richelieu, and, at the same time, threw | the present Ashantee war. In his recent speech to his con- 
around it a halo of chivalry and romance of which he was — Mr. Br ight, it — yr ergy J ob pees 
i -bloodea | from denouncing this in the strongest terms, although oppo- 
not supposed to be capable. The astute and cold loodec sition Soom him would have been’ fatile, enumuch as the 
churchman was here represented as possessing feelings of | country is now engaged in the struggle, and the prestige or 
humanity, after all; and this we believe to have been the | honor of the nation requires it to be brought to a successful 

Jardinal’s true character, for he was not the wholly | termination. — ‘ 2 
ae rapa enti _ ; et histor scieaeaiianame But Mr. Bright does not stand alone in this course. The 
heartless G20 soutles Seng Wahlen Story au Y | Earl of Derby, who receives the credit of being the most 
describes him to have been, but had in reality a fellow-feel- | judicious statesman on the Conservative side of politics, has 
ing and sympathy with man, though all his better emotions | lately come out in a similar strain, and loudly denounced tho 
were but too apt to give way to the dictates of ambition — — yo ee eo neieee te a 
_ : ; * such aclime and for suc “ause, 1erefore by n 

and devotion to the affairs of state. All this, Mr Booth de- | means improbable that instructions will be sent out to 
lineated ; and the piece was brought forward with most| General Wolseley, the commander of the expedition, to 
superb stage decoration, but he was not supported as he| bring the conflict as seon as possible to an end, the more 
should have been by the rest of the company, though Miss especially as the Ashantees virtually have a shadow of right 
a li ted hh dienity end grace to the| their side, inasmuch as they only contend for free exports 
Pateman, as usual imparted much dignity and g from the coast, as stipulated by a treaty in 1822, and it is felt 
part of Julie de Mortivier. that the stamina of no British troops could long resist the 

Mr. Daly, at his two theatres, exhibits all the force and nae influences ~ _ ae of Africa, i - 

j ling with adversity and who, 1¢ ministry has lately had an unexpected triumph in the 
eee “ wee — —— os eae 1 » ti p| return of Mr. James, its new Solicitor-General, for Taunton. 
if he does not obtain success, has th. internal satisfaction of | 114 ig no relation whatever to the noted Edwin alluded to in 
feeling that he has spured no effort to deserve it. His two/the beginning of this letter, but a comparative (English) 
pieces, “ A Flash of Lightnirg,” and “ Under the Gas —_ ip ae success * the “4 a been sr a is 
soe : Son enin meantt ” have | scarcely forty years of age, and as he undoubtedly will soon 
light, er poegen ee P agrenge any crapansen ipl - ww | be promoted to the Attorney-Generaiship, he is thus within a 
actually failed either to thrill or excite the people of New) soy of the House of Lords and the Lord-Chancellorship, 
York, nothwithstanding a reduction of prices to nearly onc | should Gladstone remain long enough in office. 
half. The former still retains its place in the dreary expanse Of this, yo — _" eg home — —— his 

, e Roa f chances are muc ; -tter than they were & ortnight ago, 
oF Re Cpe Haan; et Ge a eh ee oe * This is the first victory he has had in his recent electoral 
place for the more refined audiences which assemble at the contests, and it is believed that unless he adopts a more 
Broadway, that he was obliged to withdraw it in favor of | popular course of policy, he will be defeated on making a 
“The New Magdalen.” This, a piece by Mr. Wilkie Collins, — 4 seeh the ae . easihin a 
: ie : saatinas ondon in other respects continues unusually dull, thoug 
Devens ae need Me — eeoecingy shane on you will possibly soon be enlivened in New York by a con- 
has been done it in placing it on the stage. The utter incOM-) fegsion of one of the late chief American forgers on the Bank 
petency of the principal male character, has been so striking | of England. Macdonell, the individual alluded to, distinctly 
as to draw forth the reprobation of the daily press, and woe — a ce het _—— henge 3 peng “me 

~~ me 6 * . ‘ ’ al . y 1e ew or po ice ; ough no weigh an be lega y 
though it is impossible for euch ceeonny wontons Miss Charlotte | altached to the evidence or assertions of a convicted felon 
Leclerq to perfurm any part ill, she has been so inadequately | ynjess corroborated by other witnesses. The Bank, however, 
supported that Mr. Daly will find it necessary to secure better| has little or no hope of recovering the money, but is deter- 
aid, not only for his own sake, but also for the reputation | mined to follow the matter up with such unrelenting rigor »s 
disti ished \ | to teach criminals and the world that no fraud can be per- 

of the distinguis age author. " | petrated against it with impunity. 

Some of the daily papers have evinced more than usual!” We are at present much interested here in the aftairs of 
asperity in criticising a gentleman of the name of McWade,; France. But the talk of that country entering upon a war 
who lately appeared at the Olympic Theatre, in the character | Of vengeance, or even of assailing Italy at present, is certainly 

ae ‘ . a . . | not worthy of serious notice. 
of “Rip Van Winkle.” Hej is accused of grossly plagiaris 
ing Mr. Jefferson, and of packing the house to applaud him 
How far the last mentioned imputation may be true, it is noi 
in our power to say ; but we may state that, on the whole,/ Phe announcement of the appearance of Wilkie Collins as a 
his delineation of the part was in many respects original, an‘ | reader drew a large audience to Association Hall last Tuesday 
F tohly stort - ourse it wag utterly im-| evening, and the gentloman’s initial effort in this direction 
as “ highly emg oo nad pein abr a pen | was listened to with unflagging interest. Mr. Collins’ name is 
possible for him to avoid certain resemblances which re- 


~ | known in every household in the land, and it was readily to be 
called to mind the performance of Mr. Jefferson. These, in | expected that the author of the “Woman in White” would 
general, are no more to be avoided than are the more cele-| receive a warm and earnest greeting. 

brated points in Hamlet, Othello, and Richard IIT. ; and au| The steamship City of Montreal arrived at Qreenstown at 
actor must necessarly in some degree a | Cy of SS ee ee lcd steamship 
out in) ustly incurring the imputation of servile imitation or | Messrs, Tiffany and Co. having obtained a ju Igment against 
plagiarism. a Mrs. Everett, applied to Mr. Justice Barrett to have Daniel 
At the Union Square Thzatie, “ The Geneva Cross,” still! Drew apply $130,000, which they say he bas iu his hands 
holds ils ground, though it must shortly give way to other | belonging to her, to the satisfaction of the judgment, Mr, 
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Justice Barrett granted a temporary injunction to restrain the 
transfer of the property. 

The North Adams people are thinking of a celebration on 
the meeting of the headings in the Hoosac tunnel, which will 
be at an early day. 

About four hundred men in all are at present employed on 
the new Post Office building, working under the eigfit-hour 
law, and it is intended to keep the force up to this number 
during the whole winter. 

We regret to hear of the sudden death of Dr. John Murray, 


who had for sowe considerable time been sub-editor of the 
British Medical Journal. 


Mr. Martin, the engineer, says that owing to the scarcity of 
working room on the towers of the East River Bridge, few 
men can be employed at a time. When work begins on the 
New York anchorage a large force will be employed and the 
work pushed rapidly forward. The only obstacies in the way 
of continued work on the towers, is the approach of cold 
weather, 

The settlers in the island of Anticosti ar3 represented to be 
in a starving condition, and a Canadian government steamer 
= — despatched with large supplies of provisions for their 
relief. 

James H. Lucas, the wealthiest citizen of St. Louis, died of 

ralysis recently. His property is estimated to be worth 

tween eight and ten millions of dollars, 

It is stated that Mr. James Gordon Bennett, of the Herald, 
has determined upon offering a cup of the value of £1,000 for 
competition between the Harvard, Yale, and Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, boating crews, if any one or both of the latter can be 
induced to come out to America, and try their skill against 
American oarsmen, 

The death is an d of the ted Italian sculptor 
Constantino Corti. ‘The colossal statue of Lucifer, which 


ae in London, was one of the most admired of his 
works, 


Theré is a proposal on foot to erect a memorial to the late 
Sir Edwin Landseer. ‘here is also a proposition that a memo- 
rial should be placed in St. Paul's to the memory of all the 
great artists who have been buried there. 

A collection of ‘‘the literary remains” of the late Mr. 
Emanue!] Deutsch is in preparation. It will be published by 
Mr. Murray, who also announces ‘A Concise Dictionary of 
the English Language,” uniform with Dr. W. Smith’s diction- 
aries. 

We learn that the Vicomte Alfred de Caston, the well- 
known Oriental publicist, is about to bring out a new work 
under the title of ‘‘ La Tarquie en 1873: Constantinople— 
Bucharest—Belgrade—Ie Caire—Tunis,” which is expected 
to appear in a few weeks’ time. 

The story of the Christmas number of the London Graphic 
will be from the pen of Mr, Anthony Trollope. 


A weekly newspaper called the Free Speaker, with some 
novel and special features, is shortly to be published in 
London, 

The fifth Annual Exhibition of the Old Masters and 
Deceased Masters of the British School will be opened at the 
Royal Academy, London, on the Ist of Jannary next. Con- 
tributions for the purpose of exhibition will be received up to 
the 15th December next, and persons desiring to send pictures 
should communicate previously, by letter, with the Secretary 
of the Royal Academy of Arts, Burlington-house, Piccadilly. 

It is rumored that St. Paul's Cathedral is to be furnished 
with a carillon after the fashion of those grand peals of bells 
which make musical the spires of the great Low Country 
cathedrals, ‘he bells are to be from Louvain, and the 
machinery from Croydon ; and the player will sit at a key- 
board, and play bell music that shall peal over the city. 

At the present time, in London, there is a notice exhibited 
to people in search of situations which reads thus :—‘ Signal- 
men wanted. No previous knowledge required.” It is im- 
possible to avoid thinking of the awful catalogue of accidents 
we _ lately heard of, upon reading such an advertisement 
as this. 

“Tt seems that the Norwegian fishermen take a telescope 
out with them at sea, and this they use to look down into the 
water for fish ere they cast their nets.” 

Mr. Geo. MacDonald, has written a supremely ridiculous 
“sacred poem,” of which the following stanza is a fair speci- 
men : 

** No longer fly Thy kite, Lord; draw me home. 
‘Thou pull'st the string through all the distance bleak, 

Lord, I am nearing ‘Thee; O Lord! I come; 

Thy pull grows stronger, and the wind grows weak.” 

A Royal warrant, signed by Her Majesty on the 20th of 
September, abolishes all stoppag pay in the army on 
account of rations, but also does away with beer money, and 
adds to the net income of a private about a half-penny per 
diem. Where regular rations cannot be supplied, an allow- 
ance of sixpence per day is to be given. The new hospital 
regulations authorize a deduction of sevenpence per day for 
hospital diet in cases of sickness, except where it results from 
misconduct, the soldier in such case being liable to entire for- 
feiture of his pay. ‘The maximum charge for mess expenses 
and washing is to be 3s. 2d. per week, but further deductions 
may Le made on account of kit and other charges. 


Lieut.— 
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The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one, 
Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 
The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one, 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. 
Worcester College, Oxford. F. W. BovurpiLion, 
tn the London Spectator. 
Srranoz rr Trur.—A journal of Bogota, New Granada, the 
Americu, announces &@ discovery so strange that confirmation 
is required before giving credence to it. Don Joaquim de 
Costa is reported to have found, on one of his estates, a 
mouumental stone, erected by a small colony of Pheenicians 
from Sidonia, in the year IX. or X. of the reign of Hiram, 
contemporary of Solomon, about ten centuries before the 
Christian era. The block has an inscription of eight lines, 
written in fine characters, but without separation of words or 
punctuation. ‘Lhe translation is said to be that those men of 
the land cf Canaan embarked from the port of Aziongaber 
(Boy-Akubal), and having sailed for twelve months from the 
country of Egypt (Africa), carried away by currents, had 
ianded at Guayaquil, in Peru. The stone is said to bear the 
name of the voyagers, 








OYSTERS AND INSANITY. 
BIRANGE RESULTS OF AN OFFICIAL INVESTIGATION. 


Professor Anton Siegafritz, of Gorlitz, who was selected 
some two years ago by the Government in accordance with 
a motion made in the Prussian Parliament for the improve- 
ment of the resources of her rivers, to examine into the prac- 
ticability and expediency of making plantations of oysters, 
similar to those of Ostend and St. Nazaire, has just made a 
preliminary report, an abstract of which we give below. 

In accordance with the written instructions (a copy of 
which is herewith appended, marked A) which I had the 
honor to receive from the Bureau of Public Economies, 
dated June 10th, 1871, I beg to report that I have performed 
the duties intrusted to me with diligence and fidelity. I have 
made proper inquiry into the nature and habitats of the 


t 

lows like cavelzy horses at the first notes of the bugle’s pas 

‘le charge. I have seen the quiet Norman peasant, after 
‘but a dozen oysters, with a pitcher of cider and a tasse of 
| brandy or absinthe, shake off their native lethargy and revile 
| the restored German Empire with indescribable vivacity and 
| emphasis, and in language too foul to repeat. 

And, moreover, touching the oyster, as well as the inhabi- 

tants of this Western World, the professor is still more 
severe. We quote again: 


The American oyster, which has not been tamed like ours 


‘by centuries of cultivation, is still more violent in its effects. 


In New York, pursuing my studies about the wharves and 
the markets, 1 had frequent occasions to note the violent 
accession of frenzy which ensued upon the consumption of 
bivalves. Sailors, laborers, mechanics, grown men and mere 
lads, after indulging their appetites for bivalves and whiskey, 
would be almost sure to quarrel and fight. Then the pistol 





oyster, his place in geology and history, his modus vivendi, 
and his nutritive and economie value. I have followed him 
to his natural homes, and inquired into his habits in a state | 
of doniestication. I have seen him at Ostend and on both | 
sides the British Channel; have looked into his homes on 

Long Island Sound and Chesapeake Bay ; have pursued him | 
to the Bay of Fonseca, in Honduras, and have not neglected | 
him even in California. In short I have done anything but 
eat him. Had I su d that my commission required that | 
duty of me I would have discharged it also; but happily, | 
upon consultation with the Minister at the head of the bureau, 
I was informed that I was not expected to eat any oysters | 
unless I was inclined to do so. | 

In separate appendices, hereto annexed, I have made suc- 
cinct reperts upon the oyster, considered in each separate 
light in which I felt myself called to contemplate him. ‘These 
are only preliminary to the complete report which I am 
preparing upon the subject. It only remains for me in this 
prefatial report to give the general conclusions to which I 
have arrived in as brief summary as possible. 

1. A careful examination of our coast line assures me that, 
while the shores which we have that cre adapted to ostre- 
area and ostreculture are not numerous nor extensive, we 
have yet some considerable bays and estuaries where the 
bivalves may be planted with success and assurance of rapid 
and prolific growth. I think that the circumstances are as favor- 
able for the cultivation of oysters at some points of the Weser 
and in Jahde Bay as in the English Mersey, and I am quite 
sure that the coast of Essex, not even excepting Colchester, 
is not a better place for holding oysters than an area of creeks 
and coves some two hundred square miles in extent, which I 
carefully noticed inside the mouth of the Ems, The Elbe 
waters are too muddy, and the North Sea coast is generally 
too sandy and turbulent, but, taking the whole line into ac- 
count from Cuxhaven to The Dollar, and I am safe in saying 
that our oyster fundum embraces not less than 450 square 
miles of first quality bedding grounds and upwards of 700 
square miles second quality. It will be seen by appendix 
W that, assuming the average of seasons and a management 
as thorough, careful, and economical as that of our royal 
forests, and the Government may reasonably expect a return 
of 18, per cent. upon the outlay should this whole area be 

lanted. 
2. Assuming a plant of fifty bushels to the acre,and a 
triennial inerease of ten-fold, with enough left to keep up the 
plantation, and we have (at a gallon of oysters shucked to 
the bushel) an annual addition after the third year of over 








and the knife were suddenly called into requisition, and a 
murder almost inevitably ensued; sometimes of Saturday 
nights there would be three or four most brutal homicides in 
rapid succession. I blush to say that even the emigrants 
from our pacific fatherland, when they have acquired this 
Unhappy appetite for bivalves, are no longer to be relied on 
for a faithful observance of the laws and the peace of society, 
but frequently become infuriated and frenetic to the last 
degree. So thoroughly well understood are the morbifie in- 
fluences of this poisonous article of food in the metropolis of 
the United States, that moral insanity has not only come to 
be recognised in courts as a valid and sufficient plea in bar 
in all cases of homicide and ravishments and brutal assaults, 
and in some classes of robberies also (such as defalcations, 
thefts of bonds, bank robberies, and the like), but the victim 
of the disease, in spite of all the atrocities he commits in his 
frenzy, receives the greatest amount of sympathy and com 

miseration from large classes of the community. One may 
well conceive the humanity which gives rise to this sort of 
feeling ; but is it legitimate to suppose that an abnormal state 
of socicty ensues in consequence, and that the effects are not 
conducive to what we are used to consider good govern- 
mént. 

While I was in America I saw the excitements caused by 
immediate indulgence in shell-fish violently illustrated. 
‘They have there a sort of political assemblage called a clam- 
bake, where speeches and music and songs are interspersed 
with profuse feasts upon a species of oyster called the clam. 
Vast crowds attend these celebrations, and no sooner are 
they gorged with the insidious comestible than they become 
full of excitement and furores; swear themselves away in 
fealty to the most worthless of demagogues ; sing, fight, 
dance, gouge one anotner’s eyes out, and conduct themselves 
like madmen in a conflagration. Now, it was a precisely 
‘similar madness that infected the Roman world and made so 
many tyrants, brutes, and suicides there. And it was froma 
similar cause. For, from the time of Cvsar, the Roman pas 
sion for oysters was a passion simply without bounds. They 
became connoisseurs in shell-fish, ransacked every sea for 
them, from the Syrian syrtes to Britain, planted them every- 
where, and ate them without moderation. Hence, Apicius 
slew himself unéer Trajan. He had the art of preserving 
oysters, but could not preserve himself. ‘The last fatal de- 
lirium of Lucullus, in which he passed away after many ban- 
quets, can only be explained upon the ground of moral in- 
sanity from ostreophagy. 

That which made snicides made tyrants likewise. Tibe- 





100,000,000 gallons to the food resources of the empire. 

3. ‘This, were there no obstacles, would be a great econo- 
mic triumph. Ido not, however, recommend the planting of 
oysters upon any part of our coasts, no matter how available. 
On the contrary, J strenuously oppose it, upon every consider- 
ation, and especially with a view to the moral salubrity of our 
populations. ne said thus much, I am of course bound 
to give my reasons for not wishing our hitherto happy Ger- 
man peoples to make the acquaintance of that fascinating 
but fatal bivalve. I call it fascinating not because I have 
eaten it myself but because I have seen the avidity and gusto 
with which other people eat it. I call it fatal precisely for 
the same reasons, 

I believe that it was the learned and excellent zoonomist, 
Louis Agassiz (a German by affinities, though long since 
settled in and identified with America) who first stated the 
fact that a fish diet contributed more phosphorus to the 
system than any other diet, and hence was to be recommended 
for brain-workers, who consume their phosphorus more rapidly 
than other classes. In this regard oysters are to be classed 
among fishes. Indeed, if my analyses are correct, a larger 
proportion of phosphorus is eliminated from them by the 
system than from any other of the inhabitants of the sea. 
But I have discovered that indulgence in oysters is by no means 
a safe thing. Their least injurious effect is upon the brain- 
workers, who, probably by reason of their greater combustion 
of phosphorus, seem capable of assimilating many oysters 
without evil consequences. But, in the case of all those who 
do more bodily than mental labor, and in proportion as the phy- 
sical exceeds the mental exercise, 1 have observed a distinet and 
positive tendency in the oyster, when eaten, to produce emotional 
insanity, or that sudden, transitory, unheralded, yet terrible 
phrenesis which so fatally disturbs the peace of society. 

After making the above extraordinary statement, the Pro- 
fessor goes on to say: 

It was among the fishwomen of Ostend that I first came to 
suspect that a peculiar action of the cerebellum might possi- 
bly be induced by intemperate use of this article of diet, and 
I remembered enough of my classical and other reading to 
recall the fact, which then first acquired significance, that 
fish-wives the world over, from the dames of Pirmus to the 
dames des Halles at Paris, from Balsora to Billingsgate, 
from Novgorod to Fulton Market, New York, have been 
characteristically described as possessing peculiarities{similiar 
to those which confounded and vexed me while pursuing 
my investigations about the piers and markets of Ostend. 
This was a peculiar irascibility of temper, a strange disposi- 
tion to quarrelsomeness and defiance, and a singular readi- 
ness and fluency in the use of foul language. 

I have noticed it among all sorts of out-door people who 
eat oysters. The brain combustion of phosphorus which but 
barely feeds and keeps alive the lamps of the pale pupils of 
Aristarchus—the worms hid in holes, the polysyllabic ani- 
mals, the students of philosophy and Pythagoras, who lay 
down rules of spare living and at banquets nearly eat their 
finger ends oft—in the case of the out-door toilers who live 
by muscle, seems to set their brains on fire. I have seen the 
rude stokers, coal-heavers, and stevedores of Liverpool, after 
eating but a dozen or two of oysters, washed down with a gallon 
of porter and a few three-pennies of gin, suddenly turned 
from men into wild beasts. With horrible oaths they would 
pound and kick one other, clenching and wrestling like in- 
furiated mastifts,{and trampling and pawing the sanded or 





sawdusted floors of their taverns with their bob-nailed high- | 


rius went to Capree for oysters as well as to indulge his 
sombre hatred of man. Nero, Caligula, and that great brute 
Vitellius were all pre-eminent ostreophagists. The latter, 
after eating a monstrous pie of peacock’s brains garnished 
with oysters, would slaughter a thousand Romans, take a 
vomit, and turn to eating again. His morbid appetites for 
oysters and for blood were equaily pronounced and equally 
remarkable. But instances are too numerous to mention 
here, 7 as I have collated them very carefully in the 
appendices, will simply refer to the case of Philoxenus 
the Solenist,a man who was perverted into a demagogue 
and a tyrant by the fact of his having in early life caught 
oysters for a livelihood. It is related by Phawnias the Ere- 
sian. He was first an humble and contented fisherman this 
Philoxenus, but was induced first to take oysters, then to 
taste them, and so turned from his honest pursuits to dema- 
gogery and tyranny, and was finally fatally murdered. Sie 
semper ostreotyrannis ! 

The ancients, though they had many mistaken ideas in 
regard to oysters—as, for instance, in suppcsing them to 
promote the peristaltic and glandular activities in a regular 
and wholesome way—yet seem to have dimly understood 
that they were dangerous as food, and especially that they 
provoked the temper and brought out into sharper relief the 
rugosities of the natural disposition. Some sorts of shell-fish 
are styled by Epicharmus “ the banishers of men,” because, 1 
suppose, they tend to make people unsociable. The sea- 
limpet is credited with relaxing the mind by Alcwus. The 
cockle is by all the Greek poets noted as rough and gaping, 
like fishwives. “ Odspring of a rough dam” is the epithet 
Aristophanes applies to the oyster, and Mnistheus, a practical 
writer, long ago attacked the bivalves on account of the un- 
wholesome salts they contained. This must refer to phos- 
phorus. It cannot mean sea salt, since the Greeks were so 
persuaded of the salubrity of that that they invariably diluted 
even their finest wines with it. 

At Colchester, in the English Essex, and at Pongateague, 
Choptauk, Maggotty, Annamessex, Accomac, and other 
places on the Chesapeake Bay, where I went to observe the 
process of planting oysters and the kinds of beds in which 
they thrive best, noticed an apparent exception to the cir- 
cumstances above noted, which puzzled mea great while. 
The people of these places live surrounded by oysters, and 
make them their —— diet, yet are the most pacific and 
mild-mannered folks. Their temperament is lymphatic, and 
they themselves are a cold, watery, flabby tribe, with sallow, 
soft flesh, pale bluish eyes, straight yellow dead hair, and 
speaking a dialect very different from and nearly unintelligi- 
ble to the people around them. 

At Philadelphia, however, mentioning the anomaly to 
some savans, it was quickly explained to me that the reason 
for the exemption of these people was the fact that they in- 
variably ate their bivalves fresh from the water. TPhiladel- 
pkia, which is renowned for its medical schools, has the 
reputation of producing more medical experts than any other 
part of the globe. The business is pursued professionally in 
this city of furnishing professors who appear as witnesses in 
criminal trials and give suitable illustrations of infinitesimal or 
metaphysical distinctions such as are not apparent to the 
vulgar understanding. Hence, I have great pleasure in 
accepting the explanation which one of these ingenious gen- 
tlemen furnished me of the difference between oysters fresh 
and oysters in the state in which they usually come to the 
market, The oyster isa gross feeder, omnivorous and vora- 
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cious. Deprived of water, he begins to assimilate air. But}The gamma moth overran France about a century) lessly to danger, like one who courted death, We can imagine 
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this induces quite 4 new activity in the pbosphorus he ago, and devoured a very large proportion of the crops, | the cold and silent prince, whose character possessed the still- 
secretes. A process of slow combustion begins in it, and this) but fortunately, the corn was not attacked. The antler | ness of deep waters, flashing into unwonted warmth and vigor 


increases with each day the cyster is kept. 


{moth is sometimes extremely destructive to grass crops. Mr. | at the head of his troops; showing them by personal demon- 
But it is impossible to supply any parts of the Ger-| Napier once saw millions of these on the Wrekin, and in the 
man Empire except those binding immediately upon the | following summer the grass of that mountsin was in a miser- 


|tumalt how battles should be won; and displaying amid the 
coast with fresh oysters. We must accept stale ones or do | able state. 


tumult and carnage an elevation of spirits, a graciousness of 


The lackey moth is very destructive to filbert | manner and withal a firmness of mind, seldom surpassed, and 


Without any. But stale oysters make us liable to emotional | plantations, cherry orcharss, and other tree plantations. The |in men of his exterior seldom suspected. No fiuer instance of 


insanity. J therefore vespectf 
fundum be not planted wih bivalves. 
| 

——_@—_—_—. 


MUSBAND-SEEKING. | 


But, on the other hand, the benefits derived from the !abor 


| of some insects should not be overlooked: some species feed 


only on noxious weeds, and others prey on still more noxious 


ufly recommend that our oyster bulk tip, the cabbage moth, and the small ermines are very |the sustaining power,of enthusiasm can be presented to us 
| destructive to the leaves of fruit trees and garden shrubs, 


| than William I1I.’s career as a statesman and as a warrior 
ss Yet there can be, snd have been, great men without evthu- 
siasm, men whose triumphs and success have been sullied by 


lavarice, cupidity and pride. Such was Lord Bacon, Such 


During a period, more or less long, of every woman’s life | insects. One of the greatest friends of the agriculturist is the | was Marlborough. Both did great deeds, both won ifamortal 
the possession of a husband forms an essential element of her | family of ichneumon flies, which lay their eggs in the bodies |names. But both were actuated more by the desire of gain 
ideal bliss. Some become wives, and having full opportunity | of living caterpillars, in which they are hatched, thus de-|and advancement than by pure enthusiasm for the public 


to make the comparison, can judge of the relative merits of | 
the real and fanciful. ‘Though suspecting that the sober | 
second thought of matrimony does not always reveal the | 
blissful existence presumed by tae fond auticipation of 
maiden hope, yet we are far from wishing to discourage those | 
the fate cf whom it may be to test the happiness of connubial | 
life. 

By every theoretical socialist, whether a reorganizer of | 


stroying them; although the caterpillar, after being “ ich- 
neumon,” has still a voracious appetite. The caterpillars 
which feed on the cabbage eat twice their weight in a day; 
the larve of some of the fleck flies eat a much larger pro- 
portion than this. ‘The productive powers of insects vary 
veryfmuch. Some lay only two eggs; others, such as the 
white ant, 40,000,000, laying them at the rate of 60 a minute. 
The queen of the hive bee is capable of laying 50,000 in a 


good. Their defects were a cold heart and a spirit which even 
|intellectual power could not redeem from meanness. Neither 
| Bacon nor Marlborough was animated by the true fire. Both 
rose to fortune and prosperity, and both fell. Of the two 
talismans of human success, mental superiority, and regulated 
enthusiasm, each possessed only the former. It is because 
Bacon looked to literary au] scientific distinction, as a mode 
of obtaining a good place at Court, and because Marlborough 








society or constructor of a romance, marriage, or something | season; the female wasp 30,900. The majority of insects, |fought and won battles, as a pecuniary speculation, that we 


like it, is deemed an essential element of the perfected plan or | 
successtul plot. In the reformed community the sexes are | 
paired with the proverbial harmony of a couple of doves, and 
in the conventional noyel Araminta iS sure to find'herself in the | 
beloved arms of her proper Augustus at the end of the 
volume. 

Real life, however, is a perpetual contradiction to the 
theories of the reformer and tne fancies of the romancist. 
Matrimony is by no means the universal fate of woman. There 
are, and there always will be, as long as society is as now con- 
stituted, a great many left to “maiden meditation, fancy 
free.” 

We must recognize the fact that there will remain, after all 
the giving in marriage, a large number of permanent spinsters 
~-and may they live in perpetual juvenescence of health and 
feeling! ‘Ihe old maid, ix the ordinary scornful sense of that 
term, is not a necessary product of civilization, The shrank 
and angular form, the drawn, parchment-like face, the harsh 
and plaintive voice, the testy temper, the prudish disposition, 
the unsocial reserve, the feeble, hysterical, condition of the 
nervous system, and useless life, are not necessary character- 
istics of the unmarried woman, ‘There are enough examples 
of heelth, usefulness, amiability, and even of beauty among 
spinsters of an advanced age to prove that old maidishness is 
not an essential consequence of unmarried life. There are 
not only the many notable single women of the world—the 
Miss Martineaus, the Lady Buidett-Conttses, the Florence 
Nightingales, aud so many others—who have illustrated their 
unmarried lives by a constant aclivily of virtue and useful- 
ness, but even the most limited private c‘rele can supply its 
model of maiden excellence. Who does not know the good 
unmarried aunt, who, after soothing by her constancy of 
devotion ard care the sufferings of the dying wife, and robbing 
even death. qgvf its terrors by her assurance that the 
children sb “Fre ~ protecting caro, fulfills her promise so 
nobly that tac . loss of a mother only in name? There 
are, we know, 1% ."4..« women who may be truly said to be 





living in single blessedness, and this we mean to be taken in 
its widest and most earnest sense. ‘There are, however, a 
great many, unfortunately, who, if they fail to obtain husbands, 
drag out their remnant of life a weariness to themselves and a 
scora to o hers. 

The prevailing practice of regarding matrimony as the chief 
aim of womau’s life is the most common cause of the frequent | 
perversion of the grace and other qualities which naturally | 
belong to the feminine character, 

The great defect of female education is the stress laid upon 
the showy, and the neglect of the useful, ‘The apparent pur- 
pose is to render young women outwardly attractive, so that 
they may readily catch the eye of the prosperous men of our 
age, Who are essentially governed in the choice of wives, as of 
their furniture and equipage, by their effectiveness for display. 
The demand is necessarily a limited one, and the supply dis- 
proportionately large. At the same time every woman seems 
to think her chance of the rich and rare purchaser so sure 
that she only adapts her wares to his requirements. She thus 
foolishly narrows her market, and exposes herself to the immi- 
nent risk of being left with a stock of useless and fading 
charms. A more substantial education would not only fit | 
women better for wives, but increase their chances of becom- 
ing such. A less wealthy but more numerous class of men, 
no longer as now startled and turned away by the useless and 
costly splendors of the belle, would, encouraged by the dis- 
ereet reserve and prudent qualities of the solidly educated 
woman, approach boldly and offer themselves. Thus not only 
would disappointment be more rare, but its consequences less 
disastrous, ‘Tho well-educated woman can always foll back | 
upon the abundant resources her own cultivated mind natu- 
rally supplies. With her the comparative solitude of maiden 
life is but increased opportunity for culture, and lengthening 
years only enlarged expericnce of its pleasures and benefits. | 





however, lay but about 100; in general, the iarger the insect, 
the fewer eggs it lays. Most insects have two eeuerations in 
the year; some have twenty; others take seven years from 
the time the egg is laid until their natural death jn a perfeet 
state. But probably not above five per cent. of the eggs laid 
become perfect insects. 

Of his kind the daddy-long-legs is one of the most de- 
structive, especially in France ; it feeds on the roots of grass, 
and Mr. Napier in 1859 noticed meadows in La Manche de- 
vastated by it. The starling is a bird mgst useful in destroy- 
ing these larvie, and those of the horse and cattle fliex. The 
orthopterous insects, of which the locust, grasshopper and 
cockchafer are examples, are very destructive. The numer- 
ous species of grasshoppers lessen the amount of our grass 
crops. Locusts are seldom found in England now in sutticient 
numbers to do any damage, but they have done considerable 
camage there in former generations. Their greatest enemies 
are the starling and the rose-colored pastor, which follow 
them in flocks and decapitate them by hundreds. The 
beetles are immensely numerous, as regards species. In 157. 
the cockchafers gathered in such numbers on the banks of 
the Severn as to prevent the working of the watermi!ls. On 
another occasion, in Galway, they formed a black cloud that 
darkened the sky for the distance of a league, and destroyed 
the vegetation so completely that summer seemed turned 
into winter. They made a noise resembling the sawing of 
wood. The people, threatened with famine, were obliged to 
devour them. In 1804 they were alarmingly numerous in 
Switzerland. The female lays about 30 eggs; in six weeks 
they are batched. ‘They live from three to four years in the 
larve state. The first year they do not do a great amount of 
damage: but in the second year they attack the roots of all 
plants within their reach, They often ruin the crops of 
corn, lucerne, strawberries, and various plants on which man 
depends for food. Our insectivorous birds are diligent in de- 
stroying the larvee of insects, but they will not do all that is 
required ; hand labor is also needed. Mr. Napier is of opin- 
ion that the extensive diflusion of information on the habils 
and means of destroying our more noxious insects would be 
the means of saving millions of pounds’ worth of valuable 
food every year. He says that in the United States the im- 
portance of this subject is felt, and almost every state has a 





government entomologist, whose business is to make inspec- | 


tions and reports of the ravages of insects, and show the 
remedy. In France government returns were published, 
from which it appeared that the damage done in Normandy 
by the cockchafer alone amounted to 25,000,000 francs. A law 
was passed in France a few years since for the protection of 
birds. Not, however, that all birds are to be welcomed; the 
sparrow does more harm than good, by feeding so much on 
green crops, and the wood pigeon does much mischief. But, 
on the whole, Mr. Napier is certain birds do a great deal more 
good than harm.—Lvening Post, Nov. 6. 
—_———_—_@—————_—— 


ENTHUSIASM. 
Mere courage in its simple form is possessed, or can be 


|acquired by the majority of men, but enthusiasm is compara- 


tively rare. It is the privilege of the few, rather than the 
ordinary possession of the multitude. There are, of course, as 
many ways of displaying enthusiasm, as theye are subjects for 
its exercise. ‘lwo leading examples of the means which have 
most frequently kindled the magic spark are religion and war- 
fare. Tke great movement, which influenced the western 
world during the middle ages was founded on religious enthu- 
siasm. ‘Ihe followers of Peter the Hermit, inflamed with zeal 
for their holy cause, carried their ardor even to a fanaticism 
which bred intolerance and superstition, But the singularity 
of their purpose lends to their fanaticism the aspect of generous 
virtue. If the crusades retarded civilization and swamped all 
political life, it must also be admitted, that their enthusiastic 





‘Phe superficially accomplished woman, on the other hand, who |8pitit had a great and beneficial influence by developing 
has been merely trained to the trickery of self-decoration, | chivalry. The crusades quickered both military ardor anc 
finds with the loss of her chance of catching a husband that | religious zeal, and rendered the world more chivalric at thei: 
her gewgaw adornments are useless, and with the sobriety of | Close than at their commencement, We may thank them for 
advanced age, ludicrous, Her life ihus becomes objectiess, | many of the ‘* fierce wars and faithful loves,” and much of the 
and she a victim of ennui and morbid longings, which can rich and luxurious romance, which gilds the 12th and 13th 
neither be stitled nor gratified, and physicians know that these | centuries. ‘The Reformation was also a movement with 
are among the most common causes of woman's mental misery enthusiasm for its basis. Unlike the crusades, it marched 
aud bodily suffering.—Jarper’s Buzar. hand in hand with civilization and enlightenment: and its 
ea | history from the earliest days of Wyckliffe, throughout the 

BIRDS AND THEIR FOOD period of persecution and martyrdom to its final triumph under 

SARUS ALD “ OOD. Elizabeth, presents a continuous example of the power of 

THE VORACITY OF INSECT LIFE. | enthusiasm to subdue all things unto itself. Enthnsiasm, 
| however, like every other passion, needs restraint. It is effec 

to the ravages of | tive only in proportion as it is found in individuals, who are 
1 vas 1 mes, by Mr. C. O. capable of self-control. It will sometimes help small minds 
Groom Napier to the House of Commons Committee of last |and weak characters to great deeds, though from want of 
session on the protection of wild birds. In 1782 the cater- | judgment and balancing power, those will ultimately fail after 
pillars of the brown-tail moth were so numerous as to defo- | one surprising stroke of success. ‘The enthusiasm of Joan of 
liate the trees of a very large part of the south of England. | Are was a compound of religious excitement, patriotism, and 
The alarm was so great that put lic praycrs were offered in | absolute belief in herself. She was at first successful ; but her 
the churches that the calamity might be stayed. ‘The poor | ignorant, unchecked zeal Jed her to an extreme of fanaticism ; 
were paid one shilling per bushel for collecting caterpillars’ | and after a promising beginning, she came to a miserable end, 
webs, to be burnt under the inspection of the overscers of the | falling a victim to superstitions, which she had herself contri 
parish; and fourscore bushels were collected daily in some | buted to raise. To small minds enthusiasm is often but a 
parishes, The brown-tail moth is a beautiful little white in-| partial help. To great ones it is the flower of perfection, the 
sect, about an inch in expanse of wings. Mr. Napier noticed | aroma of their natures, the influence which sustains, animates, 
that in 1853 it defoliated about 20 fect of a hedge near Park-| and guides their action and its results, We are most of us 
stone, Poole; and im 1855 the caterpilars riddled snd de-} familiar with Macaulay's portrait of William II. We can 
prived of their leaves two plum trees in his garden at Lewes, imagine that audacious spirit, which withstood unflinchingly 
one of which died. The caterpillar of the gamma moth is) the trials of war, wounds, ill-health, and raging seas: that 
one of the most injurious to garden plants jit principally | solemn belief in a divine mission, which defeated the predic. 
feeds at night, and, concealing itself by day, is uoperceived. | tions of all physicians and led him to expose his person ruth- 











Some interesting information relating 


insects was given, says the London 77% 





cannot and do not remember either the one or the other with 

jaffection, Of course mere wild eagerness is no more admirable, 
than callous selfishness, and is, in its results, infinitely more 
mischievous. ‘Lae impulsiveness of ardent natures is so much 
rude force fraught with destruction, if it be not directed 
aright. A perfectly unselfish man whose enthusiasm is not 
guided by reason is the most troublesome, the most unprac- 
tical, and the most dangerous person, you are likely to meet 
outside a madhouse or a gaol, Enthusiasm without discipline 
is as harmful, as discipline without enthusiasm is vain, It is, 
of course, always necessary to weigh all consequences 
cautiously. But victories are won quite as much by emotional 
force, as by methodical stratagem. If we imagine an army of 
well-drilled automatons, commanded by an automaton general, 
provided with every appliance of modern warfare, going 
through every manceuvre on the most strictly scientific princi- 
ples, but without the least animation, and if we confront with 
these a war-troop of halfarmed savages, without any know- 
ledge of military tactics, but with all the fierce enthusiasm of 
a natural thirst for bloodshed, it would be as likely that the 
day would be lost by the well-drilled inanimate army, as by the 
savage, excited horde, ‘here is no need to reverse the 
picture. Let us hope that the change in tho sense of the term 
enthusiasm indicates that enthusiasts of the present day have 
more respect for the discipline of reason than their predeces- 
sors. —/ndian Public Opinion. 


—_——___>-—__—_ 


SCIENTIFIC AND MECHANICAL, 

A gigantic cotton-press has been constructed which, it is 
said, will compress cotton bales three times as closely as the 
ordinary presses now in use. Among the advantages expected 
to be realized by the use of this press is the important one 
that it will enable cotton-laden vessels to carry much larger 
cargoes, besides securing increased facility in handling and 
decreased danger from destruction by fire or injury by mois- 
ture, 

A Canadian has invented a method of producing gum from 
the milkweed plant, or other plants of the asclepia family, and 
from flax and other seeds, which consists in macerating and 
| fermenting the substances, and then, by evaporation, reducing 








— resulting liquid to a thick, gummy mass. The gum thus 
produced is alleged to have many of the valuable qualities of 
jrubber. It is insoluble in water, and may be vulcanized with 
| sulphur, 

An estimate has been made from the depth of stalagmite 
| deposits in Kents cavern, near Torquay, taking as a basis the 
jrate of increase during the last two hundred years, which 
| would give half a million years as the period which has elapsed 
| since flints of human workmanship have been deposited in the 
lowest depths of the cavern, 


| At the last assembly of paper-makers in France samples 
| were submitted of paper made from the sheath of the hop 
|stalk. Ry removing the outer skin and subjecting it to a cer- 
| tain process, a textile substance possessing the qualities which 
|make rags so valuable in paper making—length, suppleness, 
}and delicacy of texture—has been prodnced. ‘Iho invention is 
patented, 

A new project for a tunnel through Mount St. Bernard has 
been presented to the President of the Swiss Confederation by 
M. Lefevre. It is to be much shorter than those of the Mont 
Cenis and Gothard, the estimated length being only six kilo- 
metres, but it is proposed to make it about 2,000 metres above 
the level of the sea. 

The Scottish Meteorological Society publishes the first 
report of the committee, formed at the suggestion of the Mar- 
| quis of Tweeddale, on ‘‘'The Relation of the Herring Fishery 
to Meteorology.” It would appear from this report that a rise 
of temperature is coincident with the date of the largest 
catches of fish during the fishing season. 


A discovery, which will have a great etfect in stimulating 
aeronauts to new hopes, is explained by the Paris correspon- 
dent of the Turf, Mield and Farm. It is that hydrogen is not 
an element, but consists of two elements, one ot which is nine 
times as light as hydrogen and twenty-five times as ligLt as 
ordinary illuminating gas. ‘The new element is called abaron, 
| that is, the weightless. It will not burn, extinguishes flames, 
jand is without odor, taste or color. The discoverer, M. 
| Lebarre, recently explained his discovery and the experiments 
| by which he had eliminated it, to the Academy of Sciences, 
| Paris, in secret session. 

The ‘‘ Creeping” of Railroad Rails has attracted some atten- 
tion, of late, and while we do not attempt to explain it, wo 
offer a point on the fact that, on lines running north and south, 
tho western rail “ creeps” faster than the eastern rail; that is, 
this strange movement of the rail toward the south is more 
marked in one rail than in the other on the same track. 
Furthermore, it has been noticed that on such a line the eas- 
tern rail wears out the fastest. Both of these points, we think, 
can be explained by the motion of the earth as it turns from 
the west toward the east. Everything that has free motion is 
dragged after the whirling globe; every wind that blows, and 
every tide that moves, feels the influence, and our train going 
north or south is pulled over toward the east, and naturally 
presses the eastern rail most heavily. ‘The western rail, being 
relieved of its share of weight, ‘‘creeps” more freely aud 
quickly. It is also noticed that the wheels that run on the 
eastern rail wear out the first, and we can but think that this 
earth motion is the true cause, The practical side of this is, 
that the eastern rail and wheels should be stronger,—Seventiyic 
American. 
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HOW STRANGE IT WILL BE. 


same origin. The marked similarity of the religious beliefs | which thus turned these props to stone has obliterated every 


How strange it will be, love—how strange when we two and rites of the Aztecs to those of the Hindoos is brought | trace of the stones with which these miners must have built 


Shall be what all lovers become! 
You rigid and faithless, I cold and untrue ; 
You thoughtless of me, and I careless of you; 
Our pet names grown rusty with nothing to do; 
Love's bright web unravelled, and rent and worn through 
And life’s loom left empty—ah, hum ! 

Ab, me! 

How strange it will be! 


How strange it will be when the witchery goes, 
Which makes me seem lovely to-day ; 
When your thought of me loses its couleur de rose ; 
When every day serves some new fault to disclose, 
And wonder you could for a moment suppose— 
When you find I’ve cold eyes, and an every-day nose— 
I was out of the common-place way ; 

Ah, me! 

How strange it will be ! 


How strange it will be, love—how strange when we meet 
With just a chill touch of the hand; 

When my pulses no longer delightfully beat 

At the thought of your coming, the sound of your feet ; 


forward as a proof that they are both remnants of one and | their homes; for homes and palaces must have existed among 
the same faith, and, in general, Dr. Hardinger makes use of | such a people. 

the stock arguments for the unity of the race. But its dis-| This certainly settles the whole question of there having 
persal, says the Dector, was from the north, and not from the | been a most civilized and enlightened people near the North 
place commonly believed to bave been Eden—that is, | Pole, which, it must be remembered, was the place towards 
Armenia. After Adam and Eve were driven from the gar- southeast of which the human race went when it had got 
; den they went to the east or southeast and dwelt there, for | rid of its origin. But yet there are some scientific proofs of 
| the Hebrew werd “ mizrach” is quite indefinite, and as often | the truth of this theory. Dr. Hardinger says that he is ia 
| means southeast as east, as itis well known that the Hebrew some doubt as to whether or not he should not speak of them 
| word yam, which we translate “day,” means an indefinite | as theologico-scientific proofs. 

period of time. Let ts, then, says Dr. Hardinger, posit the | It certainly is Ly no means a new thing that science should 
truc site of Eden at the North Pole, and to the southeast of | be called upon to be what Cousin calls upon religion to be— 
it we shall find Siberia. Are there any sufficient reasons for | the handmaid of her sister religion. It is turn and turn about 
believing that, ages upon ages ago, this region was inhabited ! with them, says Dr. Hardinger. So here, iu support of the 
by an intelligent and cultivated people, the progenitors of | doctor’s theory, come in some facts which are purely scienti- 
the races of Europe and Asia? Dr. Hardinger thinks there | fic. ‘The nebular hypothesis of Laplace, followed out by nu- 
are such reasons. M. Bailly, the well-known French astro- | merous successors, shows that at one time the globe we in 

nomer, and the author of the “ History of Ancient and} habit was an incandescent ball. The North Pole, as it is 
Modern Astronomy,” once addressed a series of letters to | now the coldest place on the g!obe, must at one time have 
Voltaire under the title of “ Lettres sur ]’Origine des Sciences | been the warmest. That is, it must have been the first place 





et sur celles des Peuples de ]’Asie,” which attracted much 
attention at the time of their publication because of their 
great learning and philosophical ingenuity. The import of 


When I watch not your coming far down the long street, these letters was that, in very ancient times there existed s 


When your dear loving voice, too, so thrilliagly sweet, 
Grows harsh in reproach or command ; 
Ab, me! 
How strange it will be! 


How strange it will be when we willingly stay 
Divided the weary day through ; 
Or getting remotely apart, as we may, 
Sit chilly and silent, with nothing to say ; 
Or coolly converse on the news of the day, 
In a wearisome old married folk sort of way! 
I shrink from the picture—don’t you? 
Ab, me! 
How strange it will be! 


Dear love, if our hearts do grow torpid and cold, 
As so many others have done ; 
If we let our love perish withYbunger and cold ; 
If we dim all life’s diamonds and tarnish its gold ; 
If we choose to live wretched and die unconsoled, 
*T will be strangest of all things that ever were told 
As happening under the sun! 
Ah, me! 
Hlow strange it will be ! 
——_>-____~ 


THE TRUE SITE OF EDEN. 


people of whom all trace is now lost; a people who were 
well versed in the arts and sciences which in a lesser degree 
of perfection were found among all of the most polished 
nations of which history furnishes any record. Evidences of 
this are facts, among which are the following: The Chinese 
have and for ages have had in their possession astronomical 
instruments which they cannot use. The Chaldeans under- 
stood the revolution of comets, which was unknown to 
Hipparchus, to Ptolemy, and to all the moderns down to the 
time of Tycho Brahe. It is natural to conciude that these 
Chaldeans were the remains of a most ancient and enlight- 
ened people. The Brahmins of India believe in the unity of 
God and the immortality of the soul, and this presupposes a 
reflecting and enlightened state of society ; but accompany- 
ing it are many childish and silly notions. In their fables 
are the remains of a re religion, received from wise in- 
structors, but corrupted in the minds of a people unable to 
comprehend them and who ever mixed them with their own 
ignorance and folly. If the explicit doctrines of Christianity 
were found among a savage tribe, inextricably mingled with 
disgusting tales and foolish fetish worship, it would be 
evident that they had received the truth which they were 
unable properly to appreciate from a more enlightened peo- 
ple. The tradition of the deluge is greatly diflusel and 
commemorated by many nations, and therefore must have 
had its origin among a people who had been peculiarly sub- 
jected to deluges such as the enormous opening at Symmes’s 
fole would account for. Why should the week be divided 


DR. HARDINGER’S SPECULATIONS REGARDING THE NORTH} into seven days throughout all these different peoples ? 


POLE, 


Bailly showed that the long measure of the ancients had all 


“ Sivad,” in a letter addressed to the World, furnishes the |02¢ Common origin. He proved that the earth’s circum- 


following interesting article: 
In Clintock and Strong’s “Cyclopedia of Biblical, 
Theological and Ecclesiastical Literature” the judicious 


observation is made that “it would be difficult in the whole|°f, different dimensions. 


history of opinion to find any subject which has so invited 


ference, as Ptolemy gives it, at 180,000 stadia; Possidonius at 
240,000 stadia; Aristotle at 400,000 stadia, and so on, and a 
Persian author at 8,000 parasangs—all only counted by stadia 
The Greck stadia, the Roman 
miles, the Persian and Egyptian schaena, and the coss and 


and at the same time fo completely baffled conjecture as the | £4" of the Indians have an exact and determined proportion 


garden of Eden. The three continents of the Old World 


to each other, all consisting of a small measure repeated a 


have been subjected to the most rigorous search ; from China | Ceftain number of times. 


to the Canary Isles, from the Mountains of the Moon to the 


These certainly are most remarkable coincidences, only to 


coasts of the Baltic, no locality which in the slightest degree | be accounted for on three suppositions--first, there must 
corresponded to the description of the first abode of the} have been free intercourse among the Asiatic nations ; 


human race has been left unexamined. 


There remains| secondly, that, under given circumstances, men will be 


nothing but the New World wherein the next adventurous| led to identical conclusions ; thirdly, that all their notions 


theorist may bewilder himself in the mazes of this most 
difficult question.” Bold theorists sometimes Lit upon the 
truth when plodding investigators go very wide of it, but as 
yet none except the speculative souls who laid out the Eden 


ere derived from a common source. Free intercourse among 
nations so wrapped up in their own individual importance is 
impossible. Secondly, these coincidences have not an es- 
sential foundation in human nature which would lead men 


to which young Martin Chuzzlewit came seeking his fortune| to indentical myths or measures; and thirdly, and as the 


have ventured to place the cradle of the world on either side 
of the Rocky Mountains, where, by the way from a philo- 
segiens point of view, such a cradle might well 


indeed in any portion of this vast and beautiful land. Still 


only resource, it is to be believed, that there must have been 
one great original nation, which, well advanced in art and 


be placed, or | science, sent in the most ancient time, either by colonization 


or particular emissaries or armies, men to instruct or force 


less, if possible, has any theological geographer hitherto} upon the other nations civilization. 


sought at either pole the site of the original home of inno- 


M. Bailly assigned many reasons for believing that this 


cence and truth, and yet, after reading Dr. Hardinger’s pre-| great nation had its habitat far north, in the country now 
cious brochure on the subject, one might well be puzzled to| known as Siberia. The Chinese say that they have their 


point to good and suflicient reasons for denying his conclu- 


origin from the north, as do also the Danes and Scandina- 


sion, Which is neither more nor less than that the Garden of | vians generally. A circumstance which might have escaped 
Eden was undoubtedly at the very top of the earth—at the | a less cute obseryer than M. Bailly was that ni-re is more 
North Pole. Many strange and unlooked-for things have| abundant in Tartary and Siberia than in any other places. 


been found by various voyagers to that same pole—uncouth 


Nitre is only produced from animal substances, and therefore 


monsters, with green backs more lustrous in the northern | in the north there must have been in ancient times an abun- 
sun than the brightest of new silver dollars; mermen, mer- | dance of animal life. 


women, and merchildren, disporting themselves among the 


There are other circumstances which lead to the conclu- 


where it was possible for animal and vegetable life to have 
been supported. It follows rationally from thig, and, by the 
way, although this isa point upon which Dr Hardinger lays 
not much stress, tropical plant and animal forms are found 
| here more plentifully than elsewhere—that there, as the most 
| fitted place for mon to exist, he must first have existed. 
How well does philology bear him out in this question. The 
Hebrew word for “flame” or “ fire” is “ esh,” which has 
evidently a cognate meaning with “ ice.” There was at the 
time [of the expulsion of our ancestors a flaming—that is, 
an icy—angel placed before the gates of Eden to debar for- 
| ever the entrance of a mortal to that place. The lament- 
able failure of the late Polaris expedition is but an instance 
of this ; forever shall we be debarred from Eden, for forever 
stands the angel with his fiery, flaming, and ic sword guard- 
ing that gate. We shall never enter, for there is a philologi- 
—o scientific reason why nobody shoald ever get 
there. 

In summing up this thesis Dr. Hardinger brings in many 
unheard-of things. It is difficult to tell whether he believes 
in Symmes’s Hole or land at the North Pole, or merely 
water there. Of the rise and subsidence of various parts 
of the globe we have all heard. Who can tell what is the 
truth? That there is land at the Pole is believed by all of 
the best geographers; granted that all that has been said— 
as in McClintock and Strong’s work is well considered—it 
must yet remain ever a question whether or not Dr. Hardin- 
ger’s hypothesis be not true. The hardy apple, the sturdy 
sin, the lack of conscience, and the dire result of knowing 
anything must at least remain, and that these come of nor- 
thern blood are not now foregone conclusions. 


WIT AND WISDOM. 








A Waterbury man, has christened his daughter Glycerine. 
He says it will be easy to prefix “ Nitro,” if bar temy er rosem- 
bles her mother’s. away 

A Katland, Vermont, paper says, ‘‘ At thi grme of the late 
fire here, a lady whose house was supposed to be in danger, 
hurriedly dressed herself, ran out, and inquired of some lady 
friends who were standing on the side walk in front of the 
house: ‘Is my back hair on straight?’ ‘The ruling passion 
strong in fright.” 

The dying words of a Delaware woman were: ‘ Henry, if 
you marry again, remember that it only takes a cupful of sugar 
to sweeten a quart of gooseberries.” 


“The best lessons man ever has are his mistakes.” 

Iu one of the cemeteries in Paris may be seen the following 
epitaph : 

T am anxiously expecting you.—a.p. 1827, 
Here | aw.—a.v. 1867. 

‘“*How old is your mamma?” asked a love-smitten old 
bachelor of the daughter of the widow who had enchanted him, 
‘**I don’t know, sir; ma’s age varies from about forty-three to 
twenty-five,” was the artless reply; and the bachelor was dis. 
enchanted. 

“You have played the deuce with my heart,” said a gentle- 
man to a lady, who was partner in a social game of whist at an 
evening party. ‘* Well,” replied the lady, with an arch smile, 
**it was because you played the knave.” 

Trying to do business without advertising, says an exchange, 
is hike winking at a pretty girl through a pair of green goggles. 
You may know what you are do‘ng, but nobody else does. 
The editor's eye-sight is probably not very good, or he 





wouldn't know so much abont it. 
Confucius says: ‘‘ Study the past if you would divine the 











slippery icebergs, happy as the day is long; walrusses, whose | sion that life must first have appeared in the north. Ptole 


MY | fature.” 


bark could be heard for dozens of miles, and whose huge | collected observations in regard to the rising of the stars, and | 


carcasses would furnish boots for a whole regiment of| these, for physical and astronomical reasons, must have been 


The Boston “Transcript” says, ‘‘ Rear is a good word for 


; ; ~ Ana ise, but should be used with caution. For instance, you 
dragoons ; and other beings more wonderful than these were | made in a climate where the longest dey is sixteen hours. | ™'S® at : J 

seen by Frobisher and Baffin, Fox, Hearne, and their gallant | This corresponds to the latitude of about fifty degrees, that | ™®Y, Tear Beeman — poten ges ore do not — of 
men, but not one of them ever found reason to suspect that| is Southern Siberia. The Zendavesta makes the longest sum- | TTBS Whiskers. Again, o ght, perhaps, rear * Ned,’ if 


a | - + ager ld catch him early, but not ‘Cain’ or ‘the old Harry’ 
had they been successful in reaching the northwest passage | mer day be double the length of the shortest day in winter ;| OP® COWS fal + age - gi y 
to far Cathay they won'd have been very near to Eden, and| but Zoroater lived in Persia, and this would only apply to a| 0% ‘thunder.’ One might, indeed, ‘raise rats,’ if one had 


had they gone directly to the pole they would have stood on | climate twenty degrees north of Ispahan. These are strong 


/eoncluded, as a philosophic friend has done, to give up his 


or at least over the very spot once trodden by our great] arguments, but yet the question remains: Does tke country | 2ouse to them and go into the glove trade, and in this case, 


rh progenitors. This discovery was reserved for Dr. 


thus indicated as the abode of this great people show any in- | perhaps, 


rear rats also. We simply add that in these times 


Jardinger, a friend of the eminent map-maker Kiepert, who| dications of havirg once been inhabited by an enlightened | there 15 one thing that one can neither rear nor raise, it is so 


will now doubtless alter his charts to record the fact and kee 


must write the name Troja on those most beautiful and accu- 
rate of al! charts,“ Der Erde und des Himmels.” Notwith- 
standing the contemptible sneer of Eratosthenes, that “ one 
would find out the track of Ulysses’s wanderings when he 
should discover the name of the cobbler who stitched the 
bag of the winds,” one can hardly doubt that the appliances 
of modern science and research will soon make the course of 
those wanderings as plain as a Jerald map of Central Africa 
could do for Livingstone, or anybody could do for the 
wanderings of Grant, our own Ulysses, that polyplanetic 


person. 

Dr. Hardinger was led to his startling conclusion by 
several considerations. In pondering the @istribution of 
races, and the conceded unity of the race, he was led to the 
belief that the only place whence dispersion to all parts of 
the globe could ever have been possible for men ignorant of 
the art of navigation was the North Pole. That the 
language of the North American Indians contains many 
roots identical with those of European and Asiatic tongues 
is, says he, well known to all philologists, and, as many of 
their myths and legends are also identical with those of the 
Aryan races, there is « strong probability that they had the 








have existed in the most ancient times. Now, Krasnojarsk 


people? Does it show in any way any evidence of having | bigh already, and that is money.’ 
pace with the geography of these modern days, as, in accord-| been thus inhabited? Let us see how this question is‘an- 
ance with what Dr. Schliemann has lately made known, he | swered. 


| Dr. Buchner says, “It is a fact historically proved that the 
| estimation of and respect for woman in human society have 
During the reign of the Empress Catherine of Russia M. | increased in the same proportion that the degree of general 


Pallas was sent out to explore the extensive regions of Si- | culture aud good manners has been elevated.” No wonder 
beria, and made report that, during his sojourn there, he | the rev. geutleman is a favorite with the fair sex. 

made certain discoveries in the vicinity of the town of Kras- | 
nojarsk which conclusively showed that once in that region | And we may add that this fact should be remembered at the 


‘* The basis of public credit is good faith,” says Hamilton. 


had lived an intelligent and cultivated people, who must | present time. 
. ** The basis of all excellencefis truth,” ssys Johnson. This, 
is in the fifty-sixth degree of north latitude. In this neigh- | too should be noted by the colt pects hw of Wall Street. — 
borhood were discovered by M. Pallas ancient mines, wrought; ,? Th t he pee in life.” writes Disraeli. ‘i 
in some period of which no account is given in tradition. | e - ra * a ray bi ale, Pn ite israeli, The 
Mining instruments were found of more than antique form— | 70F &, man i 1 “ys — hen hi guess aoote ne 
stone hammers, pickaxes, and wedges of copper. A little to — im Snganc Bow, %, Bas BS OppettaEny agam 
the west of these, in the mountains near the river Irtish, |®7™!V°¢* ae : 
ancient burying-places, with copper knives, arrows, and dag-| Hugh Miller thought ‘‘a little folly amusing, but much of 
gers were also discovered. Copper and gold adorned with | it fatiguing. 
embossed figures of elks, reindeer, stags, &c., of the most ex-| The old farmer who was dictating his will took an unusual 
quisite workmanship, were here found. But the thing which | yiew of things. He said, “I give and bequeath to my wife 
most shows the antiquity of this people is that the props jthe sumof £100 a year. Is that writdown?” “ Yes,” said the 
which support the earth in the mines are now petrified and | lawyer; ‘* but she is not so old but that she may marry again. 
petrifaction sometimes contains copper and gold. This ar-| Won’t you make any change in that case? Most people do.” 
gues an antiquity such as Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace has re-|** Ah! do they? Well, write again, and say if my wife marry 
cently asked for in Yeture—at least 500,000 years, The time! again I give and bequeath to her the sum of £2004 year, 
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That'll do, won't it?” ‘* Why, that’s just double the sum that 
she would have had if she bad remained unmarried,” said the 
lawyer: “It is generally the other way.” ‘ Ay,” said the 
farmer, “ but he that takes her will deserve it !" 
A good story is told of a certain actor whose fate it was to 
represent the inferior personages in the drama, such as mes- 
sengers, serving-men, etc. One night, a certain great trage- 
dian being engaged, the poor actor, enacting the character of 
x servant, had to repeat these words: ‘* My lord, the coach is 
waiting.” This was all he had to say, but turning to the gal- 
lery part of the audience, he added, with a stentorian voice, 
* And permit me further to observe, that the man who raises 
his hand against a woman, save in the way of kindness, is 
unworthy the name of Briton.” Shouts of applause followed. 
After the play, on being remonstrated with by the great trage- 
dian for his innovation, he replied, ‘‘ I regret to have annoye 
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] 
‘close together around their shepherds and sleep peacefully, 
guarded by well-trained dogs. These shepherds are paid 








from $10 to $15 per month the year round and the overseer 
‘about $25 per month. The herds roam at will over the 
boundless dry plains of New Mexico without shelter, all the 
‘year through. They require no feeding, the short nutritious 
gramme grass, peculiar to New Mexico, affording good pas- 
‘turage in winter as well as summer. 

| ‘The Mexican sheep are smaller than the American sheep, 
but are more healthy and hardy. They clip about two 
| pounds of wool to the fleece ; their wool is short and fine, 
and from all that can be ascertained by tradition handed down 
through several generations, were pure Spanish merinos, 
| brought from Spain by Cortez’s expedition. It is the inten- 
|tion of the sheep raisers of New Mexico to improve their 
| herds by direct importation of pure Spanish merinos, It was 


you, but it’s my benefit, next week, and I must make myself this errand that took Mr. Armijo east this fall. Several hun- 
e , A , > 


popular with the audience.” 





> 





| dred head of fine sheep were sent to him this summer, and 
| with proper crosses made, Mr. Armijo expresses himself coufi- 
| dent of veing able to produce fleeces from half-breed Mexican 





DEATH OF A WATERLOO SOLDIER AT WARD'S | sheep weight four and a half pounds to each fleece. Mr. 


ISLAND. | Armijo’s family have sold upwards of 200,000 pounds of 


st : a . - | wool during the last year. One of the family sold upwards 
William Scctt—* Scott by name and Scot by nature”—such | o¢ 190,000 pounds of wool last year at forty-one cents per 


was the response to number one of a series of interrogatories | pound, which netted him the neat little sum of $41,000. The 
propounded by your correspondent to ani old, old man, of entire wool clip of New Mexico is sent eastward through 
stalwart, firm and unique appe ce, fishing from the steam- | Kansas City, over the Kausas Pacific. ‘ a 

. y ; ne ee ee steal ‘These great sheep raisers are now engaged in shipping large 
boat dock opposite the Inebriate Asylum, Ward’s Island, one | herds of sheep to Colorado. Mr. Armijo, last season, drove 
fine Sunday morning, a few weeks ago. “ Yes, a good many | about 12,000 head to Denver, and signifies his intention of 
years since I first came to Ward's Island; about ninetcen, as 





= ——————— 
only to be tossed back to London and the safer protection of 
John, * * * His Bible and music-books left in his room 
may have been the mementoes of. his last occupations. He 
was buried March 15, 1646-7, in the chancel of the Church of 
St. Giles, Cripplegate, not far from Barbican ; and the entry, 
“ John Milton, gentleman, 15,” among the“ Burialls in March, 
1646,” may be still looked at with interest in the registers of 
that parish.— Masson's Life of Milton. 
———— 
BOOKS RECEIVED. ; 

1. B. Peterson aud Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa.: “ Mad 
Monkton; and othersstories.” By Wilkie Collins. “ Sights 
A-Foot.” By Wilkie Collins. 

Leonard Scott Publishing Co, New York: “ Edinburgh 
Review,” for October, 1878. 

Littell and Gay, Boston, Mass. : “ Littell’s Living ..ge,” for 
November 15th, 1873. 
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German Losses mx 1870-71.—Captain D H. Loclerc, of 
the French army, lately laid before the Academy of Sciences a 
statistical account of the losses sustained by Germany during 
the late war with France. At Berlin, Munich, Stuttgardt, and 
Dresden nominative lists were published of all the killed, 
wounded, and missing, and from these Captain Leclerc has 
compiled 8,000 tables, chronologically arranged by months 
and military operations, giving all the particulars respecting 
the nature of the wounds, the ranks of the officers, the 
number of troops engaged in each siege, battle or skirmish, 





|doubling his diive next season. He says that with proper 
near as I can recollect, and nine since I left the island. The | fo7e 0 attention, sheep in sufficient numbers may hereafter 


. - | be raised on the plains of Kansas and Colorado to supply the 
same horse, yes, the same I drove when I helped to bring | entire world with mutton and wool. During the conversa- 














etc. This enormous work, which the author has presented 
with a view to compete for the prize of statistics in the gift of 
the Academy, offers various curious results. Thus we learn 
that the general losses of the 3rd and 4th German armies 


bricks and lumber to build the asylum over there. 
an old horse then (1866), but I thought he would last my time. 
He has knocked oft work first, however; there he stands 


darn’d Jazy to brush them off with his tail. 


a hee »| worth $40,000, to say nothing of the enormous profits accru- | 
now” —pointing to a four-legged veteran—“ at the other dock ; | jng from the sale of wool during that time. And again he 


he goes there to keep out of the way of the flies; he’s too | demonstrated the profits 
Was I in the 


Ife was | tion he related an incident of a man who, three years ago, | opposed to Marshal MacMahon, from the 24th of July to the 


| purchased 4,500 head of sheep from Armijo and Baca at the | 3rd of September, 1870, amount to 25,452 dead, wounded, or 
| low price of $2 each. To-day that man has 20,000 sheep, missing. Of 2,721 of the latter, 322 Bavarians are so still; 
| ont of 1,072 officers hit, 298 were killed on the spot. During 

the same period, the Ist and 2nd German armies that fought 
accruing from the purchase against General Frossard and Marsbal Bazaine, lost at Spiche- 


jof five A man buys this 


thousand _ head. 





num- | ren-Forbach, on the 6th of August, 5,056 officers, non-com- 
British army? Yes, for eighteen years and a half. Enlisted |ber, and in six months he finds himself possessed of | wissioned officers, and soldiers, either killed, wounded, or 
in the Scotch Greys when nineteen years old. That was in | 10,000 sheep, one-half of the 5,000 increase being ewes and | missing; on the 14th of August, at Borny, east of Metz, in 
1814. Was just twenty at the battle of Waterloo. We (the|the other wethers. Here is an increase of 100 per cent. in | less than five hours, 5,054 men of all grades, from one or other 


Scotch Greys) went into action seven hundred and fifty | six months in natural increase. 
strong; how many do you suppose answered to their names | will be worth 50 cents each, and the 5,000 
when the next muster roll was called? No; not one hundred | sheared in the fall, yielding two pounds each. 
{ Colonel Hamilton took the regi- | 
ment into action; he got killed, outright, early in the day. | pounded. es, th 
First Major Clark then took command, arid was carried to the | nothing in the world to prevent a man from getting rich at 
rear wounded. Second Major Hawkins came next, and was | sheep-reising in five years. 
also wounded; when, at the close of the fight, the senior | 


and fifty, but just nineteen ! 


captain, Gape, led what few there were left of us. The first 
charge of the Life Guards was made to release General Pon- 
sonby’s Light Cavalry, which had been captured by the 
enemy, having broken into the French lines, and become 
completely hemmed in. The Duke of Wellington then or- 
dered the Life Guards to charge. They cut their way twive 
through the French Cuirassiers and released Gen. Ponsonby’s 
cavalry. Our regiment charged soon afterwards. It was a 
helter-skelter sort of fight, ours was, after the first ruash—man 
to man, for the most part. I singled out one fellow, and he 
fled. I outrode him and gave him a thrust between the 
shoulders, when my sword bent, point to hilt. He had a mail 
shirt under his jacket ; and, before I could recover myself, he 
wheeled his horse and slashed my left cheek nearly off with 
his sabre. Just then a comrade, one Clark, rode up: ‘ Why, 
you darn’d young fool,’ he said, ‘ what's the good of cutting 
against armor? Why don’t you cut his bridle rein? So 
Clark cut his bridle rein, and, of course, his horse became 
unmanageable. Took him prisoner? No; we hadn’t much 
time to take prisoners; Clark finished him. That was the 
only way we could manage those fellows; cut their bridle 
reins first, and then hack their arms and faces.” 

Poor eld “ Scotty!” (his familiar appellation at Ward's 
Island). He was as well known as the piece from which he 
fished, as he hal done, “ weather permitting, Sundays and 
holidays, any time these nineteen years,” as he stated in an- 
swer to my remark that I should hope to see him again, 
shortly, and ask him a few more questions. To this end I 
paid another visit to Ward's Island, on Sunday, October 12, 
inst.; but ILeame too late! On the Monday preceding, at 
about 5 r.m., poor old Scott was unloading his cart, when h2 
exclaimed, “ I am afraid I'm paralyzed!” He judged but too 
truly ; for, although carried into the Asylum, and having the 
immediate attendance of the resident physician, Dr. Adams, 
in but a few more hours he breathed his last. 

And thus, in obscure poverty, but honorable independence 
of character, has passed from amon:z us, one of the last links 
connecting the present generation with the stirring events of 
the past, which settled, for a time, at least, the very existence 
as well as fixing the boundaries of great nations. Original 
and somewhat eccentric in character and habit the subject of 
our little ssetch earned and maintained the respect of all why 
knew him. Incapacitate] by the infirmities of age from 
severe labor, he scorned to eat the bread of idleness. Treated 
with every consideration and kindness by the authorities at 
Ward’s Island, he could, for years, have fished the live long 
week, had he elected to do so; but, what is “ bred in the 
bone”—we all know the old adage—and, although he con- 
tinued to treat him well, he never thoroughly respected the 
old horse after his * knocking oft work.” + 

The above particulars, interesting as all such personal nar- 
ratives of historic events must ever be, were gatbered as 
already stated, at a single interview. There is little more to 
add. Poor Scott’s remains, unclaimed, are buried in a sepa- 
rate grave in Potter’s Field, Hart’s Island. Gentlemen of the 
St. George’s and St. Andrew’s Societies, be it your care that, 
while identification is still practicable, they be removed and 
suitably interred in consecrated ground! 

The old horse still lives, pondering, at leisure, on the un- 
accustomed absence of his ancient comrade ; nor dreaming of 
the unhorselike pluck which stimulated him to“ die in har- 
ness.” C. H. 8. 


——_—__»-—____. 
SHEEP-RAISING IN NEW MEXICO. 
The Kansas City 7imes gives an account of a talk with 


one of the wool raising firm of Armijo and Baca, of Albu. 
querque, New Mexico. The Armijo family assert that they 


own nearly two million head of sheep, which are scattered | 
over a range of country more than three hundred miles} elder son’: rcturn, the outbreak of the political tumulis, and | His reception room is very plain. The furniture represents 
jt 

The Mexican sheep raiser generally handles his herds in| sons had taken opposite sides, the elder ever treasuring up| having an extreme disli 
small tlocks of about three thousand head. Each of these | 


square. 


The fleeces of the 5,000 head of the above causes; at Vionville and Mars-la-Tours, in eleven 

head can be | and a half hours, 14,915, of whom 3,167 were killed, and 1,436 

The increase missing ; on the 18th, at Gravelotte, Vernevilie, and St, 

of sheep is more than compound interest twenty times com- | Privat-la-Montagne, in seven hours, 20,675, including 4,449 

Mr. Armijo says that, allowing for losses, there is killed, of whom 292 were officers, ‘The above four German 

i armies therefore lost 74,786 men, comprising 2,989 officere, 

6,154 non-commissioned officers, 749 drummers or buglemen, 

and 217 volunteers enlisted for a year. These figures include 

| 6,315 missing; 323 of whom, Bavanans, have not turned up 

janie. a roe egy be = aaa —_- yf to 

a ay tala , | the 3rd of September ; from that period to the‘ of January 

rune nee me ee ee Pekan enen | 1871, the losses sustained by the Germans amounted to 54,484 

as gps : : , |men killed, wounded, or missing, making a grand total of 

jRerpetti tie mg be org “ —- fo sontny a b, 153 officers, —_ oF einenngpan 

° : - ’ officers, 1,202 drummers or , 595 volunteers, and 96, - 

hy dag ge a 425 soldiers. ‘The general total of the dead, either killed on 

| . ‘ , A . the spot or having died in consequence of their wounds, 

— from the oe bya = power r amounts to 44,996. The siege of Paris cost the Germans 11,- 
| fued stronger than dar wills Mysterious law | 701'man dead or wounded. 

Finds thus at once its kindred counterpart, 
And life-long friendship grows from casual grasp 


—_—_—_> —__—_ 
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QvUAINT ADVERTISEMENTS.—One has a liking for strange 
Of answering hand and thrill of answering heart; jadvertisements. Here is a little stranger, born in the columns 
Nor power of man nor march of rolling Time, lof the London Daily News, which may suit this fancy: 
May ever solve this mystery sublime. | \fAtci AGAINST TIME, for £2,000 a side. Hughes's 
-"* Gallery, Stockwell-green, At eight p.m., amidst all his 
374 works, lighted al Giorno, Nathan Hughes, “ the English 
| Prince of Painters,” times his pictures, and repeats his chal- 
lenge (already open thirteen years) to all Nations, to paint 
best in the time of the great Masters. The Italian Artists say, 
“ E el gran diavolo di tutti i pittore.” 


i 
| 
—__>__— 


MILTON’S FATHER. 


Who can part with this father of one of the greatest of 
Englishmen without a last look of admiration and respect ? 
Nearly fifty years ago, in the iast years of Elizabeth’s reign, 
we saw him, an “ingeniose man” from Oxfordshire, detached 
from his Roman Catholic kindred there, and setting up in 
London in the business of scrivenership, with music for his 
private taste, and a name of some distinction already among 
the musicians ard composers of his time. Then came the 
happy days of his married life in Bread street, all through 
James’ reign, his business prospering, and music still his 
delight, but his three surviving children growing up about 
him, and his heart full of generous resolves for their educa- 
tion, and especially of pride in that one of them on whose 
high promise teachers and neighbors were always dilating. 
Then to Cambridge University went this elder son, followed 
in time by the younger, the father consenting to miss their 
presence, and instructing them to spare n> use of his world] 
substance for their help in the paths they might choose. It 
had been somewhat of a disappointment to him, after seven 
years, that the elder had returned from the university with his 
original destination for the church utterly forsworn, and with 
such avowed loathings for the whole condition of things in 
church and State as seemed to bar the prospect of any other 
definite profession. There had been the recompezse, indeed, 
of that son’s graceful and perfected youth, of the haughty 
nobleness of soul that blazed through his loathings, and of 
his acquired reputatjon for scholarship and poetry. And so, 
jin the country retreat at Horton, as age was beginning to 
}come upon the good father, and he was releasing himself 
| from the cares of business, bow pleasant it had been for him, 
jand for the placid, invalid mother, to have their elder sun 
|; Wholly to themselves, their one daughter continuing mean- 
| while in London after her first husband’s decease, and their 
| younger son also mainly residing there for his law studies. 
| What though the son so domiciled with them was growing 
| up to manhood, still without a profession, still absorbed in 
| books and poetry, doing exactly as he liked, and in fact more 

the ruler of them than they were of him? Who could inter- 
fere with such a son, and why had God given them abun- 
dance but that such a son might have the leisure de desired ? 
All in all, one cannot doubt that those years of retirement at | 
| Horton hal been the most peaceful on which the old man 
‘could look back. But those years had come to an end. The 
| sad Spring of 1637 had come; the invalid wife had died, and 
/he had been left in widowhood. Little in the ten years of 
| his life. since then but a succession of shiftings and troubles ! 
| For a whi! still at Horton, sauntering about the church and 
\in daily communion with the grave it contained, his younger | 
|son and tht son’s newly-wedded wife comi 


Here is another from Michaelmas Day's Heho. We give it 
verbatim, merely omitting name and address, which must be 
sought for by those who want: 

IL PAINTING.—Copying wanted, by a well-trained 
brush ; small remuneration. 
This must be a wender—this well-trained brush ; but does it 
go by steam or water power? Of course not the latter; for 
is must be by oil. No wonder we have so many copies and 
so few originals, when we have such monsters as this in the 
market. 


Here is snother advertisement issued the same day. Some 
people might think it rather obscure ; but it evidently has a 
meaning: 

SOLLOWED ; black Retriever; can be had paying ex- 

penses.—The Lamb, 212, Wick-road, South Hackney ; 
7 days or soid. 
One would like to know, though, whether it was a retriever 
that followed the lamb, or the lamb the retriever; and how 
either can be had paying expenses. Have the seven days 
mentioned anything te do with the House of Correction; or 
has the sold any relation to what is called a sell? We give 
it up.—Once a Week. 








Cnristrans AT Work —To secure poor preaching, con- 
gregations should keep their minister on a small salary, visit 
him frequently as committces, with suggestions for his style 
| of preaching, and keep him constantly on the trot among his 
congregation by reminding hin. how much visiting “ his 
sainted predecessor” did. The “ Christian at Work’ is re- 
sponsible for these suggestions; and also hints that if you 
wish to get rid of your preacher altogether, a good way to do 
so is to stand him in the draught of a door at a funeral. 








A New InventTIon.—The increased price of iron in Eng- 
land is causing a re-agitation of the question of the use of 
steam as an auxiliary power in ships. A writer in ron gives 
the dimensions of a proposed steam vessel with which a satis- 
factory rate of speed might be attained and a great saving of 
fuel effected. 


Henri Crsque at Home.—The Count of Chambord, al- 
ng to keep bim| though possessing an annual income of $100,000, is content 
Then, after the | to inhabit the ground-floor of Frobsdorf Castle, his residence, 





| company wile the elder was on his travels. 


he sad cou.vulsion of everything. In this convulsion his two | the style of the latter part of the last century, the proprietor 
; ke of what he calls the “ gew-gaws” 
wrath against himself by his vehement writings for the of modern eivilization. The prospect from the windows is 


herds is under the personal superintendence of a major-domo | Parliamentstians, How should an old man judge in such a} splendid, embracing « range of hills thickly wooded with tir- 


or overseer, who is assisted by shepherds, for whom the sheep 
have a fond affection. At night these immense flocks collect 





| 


case? The Horton bousehold now broken up, he had gone| trees His closet contaius 9 large variety of Leavy walking- 
for a time with Christopher and his wife to Reading, bat!sticks—their owner being lame—and an equally varied as- 
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sortment of sporting implements, the count having inherited 
from his grandfather, Charles X., who was the crack shot oi 
his time,a decided taste for sporting and a marked ability for 
hitting a bull’s-eye. His favorite seat is an easy-chair, made 
entirely from gigantic stag-horns and upholstered with stag- 
skins. His father, the Duke of Berri, was very corpulent, 
and the count inherits the paternal obesity. He limps in| 
consequence of having had one of his thigh-bones broken by | 
a fall from horseback. His stature is less than five fect eight | 
inches, and his age is 53, although he appears not more than, 
45. His “locks of gold” are rapidly “ turning toward the 
shining silver,” and so is his beard. While speaking he 
usually strokes his beard with an air of complacency. He 
speaks a good deal of Versailles, and thinks that the bed of 
louis XIV. is there ready for him to sleep in. His wife is, 
three years his senior, is both more cautious and bolder than 
her husband, and is regarded as his superior in intelligence 
and force of character. The count’s handwriting is neat and 
easily legible, and his signature always “ Henri.” He wears 
a hat sixteen inches high, with a broad, turn-up brim. 





ANALYsis oF Tea.—Mr. Wanklyn, in a recent number of 
the Chemical News, records some results of interesting experi- 
ments in the analysis of tea. He thinks there is no doubt 
that tea is sometimes adulterated with iron-filings and other 
preparations of iron, but he wishes to call the attention of 
public analysts to the importance of investigating the ash of 
samples of tea, for he points out that, as tea-ash contains 
naturally fovr per cent. of oxide of iron, it is manifest that 
the mere qualitative detection of oxide of iron is no valid 
proof of adulteration. Zoller found the ash of tea-leaves to 
be 5 63 per cent. in pure tea, about which there could be no 
doubt; Mr. Wanklyn finds a very similar result—an average 
of 592 per cent. with ordinary commercial tea, absolutely 
dry. The method of investigation is very simple. “I am in 
the habit,” he says, “ of employing about two grammes of the 
dried leaves for the experiment. These I burn in a small 
platinum dish; the resulting residue is then ignited, cooled, 
and weighed. ‘Thus I get determinations of ‘ total ash) and 
‘soluble ash;’ the ‘insoluble ash’ is found by difference.” 
Treated in this manner, the ash of Paraguay tea is the only 
ash capable of being mistaken for the ash of tea; the total 
percentage of itseli excludes all others. As an incidental 
circumstance, Mr. Wanklyn has been led to notice the great 
fragrance of a decoction of beech-leaves, and its possible use 
as a beverage, 








tion, the object being to ascertain the points of difference be- 
| tween the land-locked salmon of our inland waters and the 
Bailey’s collection comprises specimens from three to eighteen 
inches in length, he not wishing to procure any that are over 
two years old, as it is at that age that the salmon seeks the 
salt water, many sportsmen claiming that before that age 
there is no difference between them, but that they are one 
and the same fish, and that the variance, if any, is caused by 
changes that are undergone while the salmon are in their 
ocean home.—Bangor Whig. 





Do Snakes Eat tTHer Youne ?—An inquiry has lately 
been made into the truth of the popular belief “ that snakes 
swallow their young.” Many witnesses have come forward | 
who declare that they personally have seen them do this. | 
Further testimony, however, seems to be required. If any 
one, therefore, should observe a snake with young running 
down her throat, or should have reason to believe that she 
had them in her stomach, it would be a capital pian \o tie a 
cord tightly about her neck to prevent their escape, and then 
carry her to some naturalist or some physician and have a 
careful dissection made. This would forever settle the 
question. 





TeMPERATURE OF THE Eantu.—Glaisher, in ‘‘The Atmos- 
phere,” gives the extremes of temperature at different places 
on the earth, as follows: In no place at an elevation of two 
or three yards above the surface of the ground, and ina 
sheltered position, has the temperature ever been known to 
exceed 135 degrees or go lower than 73 degrees, giving a differ- 
ence of 208 degrees, a greater difference than between the 
freezing point and boiling point of water. The greatest 
recorded difference at any one place being at Yakoutsk, their 
warmest being 86 degrees, and the coldest 72 degrees below 
zero, The most equable climate being at the island of Pulo 
Penang, where the thermometer only varies 14 degrees—from 
76 to 90 degrees. 





Ancrent Forms anp Features.—Whoever has visited the 
excavations of Pompeii will know how well the human bodies 
are preserved in the dry asbes, remaining almost in the same 
attitude as when alive. Lately a new discovery has been made 
of a body whose physiognomy is portectly recognisable; a 
long bent nose, thick lips half open, the ears of uncommon 
size; tho position of the body resembling that of a man fast 





EccLEstasTIcCAL CANONS AND CONSTITUTIONS.—A small 
committee, deputed by each of the two Provincial Convoca- 
tions of Canterbury and York, has been sitting for the last 
four years to prepare a revision of the Ecclesiastica! Canons | 
and Constitutions, and to adapt them to the requirements of 
modern times. The chief cause of delay, says the “ English 
Churchman,” has been the difficulty of preparing a canon on 
the vexed question of dealing with cases of divorce. The 
committee selected by either province, after much anxious 
deliberation, has come to a unanimous agreement upon the 
form of canon to be submitted for the approval of their re- 
spective Convocations, and it may be expected that this much- 
needed improvement in the adaptation of the canons and con- 
stitutions to modern necessities may be at no distant day 
effectually accomplished. Archdeacon Hamilton, of Lindis- 
farne, has been mainly instrumental in bringing to successful | 
conclusion the internegotiations of the two Convocational | 
Committees. 





QvALiITiEs wich A Goop Wire ssaouLp Possrss.—A 
good wife should be like three things, which three things she 
she should not be like! First, she should be like a snwil, 
always keep within her own house; but she should not be 
like a snail, to carry all she has upon her back. Secondly, she 
should be like an echo, to speak when she is spoken to ; but 
she should not be like an echo, always to have the last word. 
Thirdly, she should be like a town-celock, always keep time 
anc regularity ; but she should not be like a town-clock, to 
speak so loud that all the town may hear. 








A Few Misnomers.—To call the average policeman a 
“ guardian of the peace.” 

To call any Wall street concern a “ Trust Company.” 

To call the administration’s late vagaries a “ financial 
policy.” 

To call the sort of paper now dealt in in Wall street 
“ securities.” 

To call a place for supplying stupid servants an “ intelli- 
gence office.” 

To call the citizens’ committee, organized in '71, the “ com- 
mittee of 70.” 

To call the thirty cent mess furnished by a cheap restaur- 
ant a“ regular dinner.” 
t+: To call the political assessment, levied on post-office clerks, 
a “ voluntary contribution.” 

To call the pies manufactured by steam power, in huge 
factories, “ home-made pies.” 

To call the badgering of incoming passengers by the cus- 
tom-house authorities “ civil service."—N. ¥. Graphic. 





asleep and not the slightest sign of agony. An excellent 
plaster cast has been taken. A few copper and silver cvins 


were found near it. 
—_—_-———_ eo ——_—— 


CHESS. 


CONDUCTED BY CAPTAIN G. H. MACKENZIE. 


CHESS PLAYER'S DIRECTORY. 
Down Town Chess Rooms, Cafe International, 192 Chatham 
Square. 
Turner Hall Chess Club, No. 66 and 68 East 4th street. 
New York Down Town Chess Club, Cafe Cosmopolitan, No. 
1} 2d Ave. : 
The Brooklyn Chess Club meets daily in the Mercantile 
Library Building, Montague street. 
Jersey City Chess Club, No. 81 Montgomery street. 
Prosiem No. 1154 
BY MR. J. PLEYER. 
BLACK. 
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STurrinG THE CuILDREN.—The Lyons, N. Y., Press says: 
“ At the annual election of officers of the Presbyterian Sunday | 
School one year ago, the superintendent, Colonel Kreutzer, | 
offered three prizes to the scholars who would commit to | 
memory the greatest number of verses from the Bible, and! 
recite them in the school. The prizes were $5, $3, $2. At} 
the expiration of the year the prizes were awarded as follows: | 
First, Willie Young, 4,600 verses ; second, Thaddeus W. Col- | 
lins, Jr., 3,629 verses; third, Willie Collins, 2,927 verses.” | 





| 
A Two-HrapEp Syake.—A two-headed snake was caught | 
and brought into town by Benjamin Anderson. 
ter snake, about a foot or more in length, and is the happy } 
possessor of two separate and distinct heads, with a mouth | 
and eyes in each, and seems to be able to use either mouth at | 
will, throws its tongue out of first one and then the other, or | 
both at the same time. The heads separate from the centre | 
of the body or neck, are about two inches in length, and his | 
snakeship can at pleasure use either of the heads while the! 
other remains quiet. Major Harris purchased the snake for { 
$5, and was, in a few moments after, offered $20, which he | 
declined.— Cal. paper. | 

Lanp-Lockep Satmon —Land-locked salmon, or, as the | 
Indians call them, “ shiners,” are very plenty in the head- | 


WHITE. 


“Salmo Mare” or salmon that visits the ealt water. Mr. | 


It is a wa- | ll before him. 


White to play and mate in three moves. 





So_vutTion TO Prosiem 1153. 


White. Black. 
IRtoQBi 2 Any move. 
2 Queen mates. 





CHESS NEWS. 


In the Brooklyn Tournament Mr. Delmar has so far carried 
We append the scores of the leading players. 


won. LOST. 
COO 7 0 
PG . kissccscce. @ 1 
[og eee 7 5 
I ak tenes geared 7 4 
Be NR, ncwcesnicies 6 3 











Game played a few days ago at the Cafe International be- 
| tween Messrs. McConnell and Mackenzie. 


Vienna Opentina. 





White. Black. White. Blach. 
| Mr. M. Mr. McC. Mr. M. M. Mec. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 118 KtwOB3i% KttoK2 
2KttoQB3 KttoKB3 )19 Qto RS QtoQgb 
3PtoK B4 PtoQ4 (WOtksKBP kh tog? 
4Pt0Q3 Ptks K? }21 PtoQs ses Kt 
5 Ptks KP Kt to K Kt5 |} 2 QthR4 toK Bio) 
6KttksKP Kt tke P 1BQtoR3,ch KtoQ 
7TPwQa BtoK Kt5 ; 24 Rtog PtokhR4 
8 BtoR2 Btks B l95BtksQRP QtoKKt5 
9 Kttks B Kt toK Kt3 |} 26 QtoQ3 @ to R 5d) 
10 Castles PwKR3 {27PtoK kts KRtwKt 
11 QtoQ3 Kt toQ B3 | 238 KttoK2 B tks Kt Pw) 
122 Btoh3 B to _ /29 Ptks B RtoKk B3 
13 RtksKBP(q) K tke 130 BtoQ4 R fr B3to Kt3 
WRtoK Bch KtoKk 31 Btoh5 K 0 QB 
15 KttoBé6é,ch P tks Kt 132 QteoQB3 P toQ Bs 
16 Q tks Kt, ch K toQ2 3 PtoQs QtoK5 
WQtoBS.ch Ktoh 34 P to Q 7, ch, aud wins. 


NOTES. 

(a) This gives White some attack, but not enough to war- 
rant the sacrifice of a Rook. 

(5) The most prudent course would be to draw by perpetual 
check. 

(c) Mr. McConnell has now got his pieces into fighting order, 
and with a Rook plus, ought to win casily. 

(2) Not so strong as K Kt to Kt. 

(e) A premature sacrifice, but for which Black's attack must 
have proved irresistible in a few moves. 





THE VIENNA CHESS CONGRESS. 
First game in the match between Messrs. Paulsen and Steinitz, 
The notes are by Messrs. Wisker and Zukertort. 





White. Black. White. Black 
Herr Paulsen. Herr Steinitz. Herr Paulsen. lierr Steinitz. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 {2% Rtob2 B to K sq 
2KkttoQB3 KttoQBs +4 ee KttoQ?2 
3 PteoK Kt3 BtoBt oe pad Hy R to R sq 
4Btokt2 Kt to K B3 2 Bto BS kt to B3 
5 PtoQ3 PtoQRK3 283 Bio ht 2 KttuR2 
6 Kt to K B3 Pto Q3 29 QtoKt4 Ktto Kt 4 
7 Castles Ptoh R3 0 Kt to BS) P tks Kt 
8 BtoK3 Btks B 131 PtksP ProK B3 
9P tks B KttoK R2 {32 PtoK R4 PtoK R4 (a 
10 Kt toQ5 KttokK?2 {33 Q to K2 KttoR2 
11 Kt to : + BtoK3 be BtoBs KRtoRS 
12 PteoQB4 PtoQB3 35 KR to R sq PtoK5 
13 Kt tke Kt Q tks Kt | 36 Btks RP QtoK4 
WPtogd Castles KR | 37 Btks B @ tks R 
UP toO5ia BtoQ2 {38 B tk» P R tks P 
16 Kt to B3 PtoQ Bs [39 QtoKt4.ch = Kto Raq 
17 QtoQ2 PtoQ Ktiwm |40Bto KR 2) Qto K8 
BP toQ kts K Rto Kt sq j}41 KRto Ke2 K tok Kt sq 
19 QRtoKtsq Kt to B3 2 QtoRS Q to Q7 
” KttoR4 PtoK kKt3 BOwmRE QO tks Q P 
2 PtoKR3 RtoKr3 j|HPtoKKtd RtkeB 
2 KtoR2 Q Rto Kt eq }45 RtksR Qtks BP 
23 P tks P P tks P i] Resigns 


| 


| (a) The position of White's Pawns in the centre is not ad- 
vantageous. 

(b) One of the great points in Herr Steinitz’s play is always 
to direct the attack according to the position. White’s weak- 
ness is on the Queen's side ; avy attack against his King’s side 
would be only in his favor. 

(c) Hitherto White’s play has been of a very ordinary 
character. This move is a spark cf genius, but unfortunately 
a brief spark. The combination is unsound. 

(d) White probably overlooked this reply, which is decisive. 

(e) White is in the pleasing position of being a Rook behind, 
and of acting at the same time on the defensive, 


> 








True Love— 
True love's the gift which God hath given 
To man alone beneath the heaven. 
It is not phantasy’s hot fire, 
Where wishes, soon as granted, fly ; 
It liveth not in hot desire, 
With dead desire it doth not die; 
It is the secret sympathy, 
The silver link, the silken tie, 
Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 
In body and in sou! combined.— Scott. 


A Mopern “ EvE-OPENER.”—As a Yankee friend says, “ If 
that don’t open his eyes, nothing will.” Hie alluded to the 
King of Ashantee, who is not only to be invaded with a few 
of Aveling and Porter's steam traction engines, but also with 
a railway to be Jaid down towards his capital, with its accom- 
panying locomotive. If 1t could be so arranged that his sable 
Majesty’s army were at the terminus, and we could give him 
something in the style of the Wigan accident, it is probable 
that his nerves would be suflicicntly affected to make our 
troops a needless encumbranee.—Once a Week, 








Tue “Sare Deposit’ Busrvess.—In the year 1881, the 
charter of the first Safe Deposit Company ever established, 
was obtained by Mr. Francis H. Jenks, the well-known Pre- 
sident of “ The Safe Deposit Company of New York,” doing 
business at the corner of Liberty Street and Bicadway, 
(Mutual Life Insurance Building). 

The idea, original with Mr. Jenks, was well timed, as 
events have proved—for this company, which commenced 
with one number, now extends to three numbers on Broad- 
way. Other companies, in imitation of this, have since been 
estaolished in the principal cities of this country, and the idea 
is being appropriated in London, and will doubtless be ex- 
tended throughout the world. 

It is asserted that fabulous amounts of securities have found 
their way to The Safe Deposit Co. during the recent panic, 
and they have also found there entire sufety. 

Having within a few days had occasion to visit the Institu- 


A new edition, in two volumes, of Von der Laza’s famous | tion referred to, we have tnougiit to do our readers generally 


A Chess column, conducted by Mr. Delmar, is commenced 


. . \i i 5 % 6648 » ” 
waters of the St. Croix this fall, large numbers of them being |'™ this week's “Golden Age. 


caught in the pool below the dam at the outlet. Mr. F. B. | 
Bailey has collected and preserved in alcohol a number of 


The first number of a Chess Magazine—to be published 


| famous German “ Handbuch” has been published in Leipsic. 


aservice by commending it to their inspection and use in 
this time of such a general feeling of insecurity. We learn 
the Ladies are among its most valued of nearly Twenty Thou- 
sand patrons. We have been much and most favorably im- 
pressed with, not only the various conveniences but also the 
actual security of this institution—not a dollar among the 
many millions deposited with it, having ever, as we learn, 


Specimens for Mr, E. M. Stillwell, one of the State Fish Com- | under the auspices of the City of London Chess Club, will soon| been lost or mislaid—as also with the general principles 
missioners, who is to send them to Washington for dissec- | be issued. 





upon which “ Safe Deposit” is based. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS| ' 


—.——-- —- 


THE ALBION 
5. Checks will be taken at depositors’ risk, 
nd collected through the Clearing-house. 





—— ——= eT 


| first came, as it usually comes, for that por-| proved a great public convenience, and has 
| tion of deposits due to country banks, who,|for that reason grown into extensive’ use. 
6. Checks not good will be returned to the | in addition to their annual necessities, had | Your Committee approach its consideration 
| depositor on the day following. been disturbed by failures of several city| with some embarrassment. The custom 
The report is supplemented by a draft of | bankers, holding large balances of money | originated in the natural inquiry of bank 
-larticles of association for “The New York | due to the interior. These deposits were to | tellers respecting the standing and credit of 
| Clearing-house Association,” which it is pro- |a great extent loaned upon stocks and bonds | their dealers, and for many years it had little 

| posed shall take the place of the old associa- | in Wall-st., payable “ on call,” with the con- | significance, otherwise than as giving clerical 


IEICE i ae ne 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 








VERMILYE & CO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 





caeetens 








a 


MARX & CO,, 
14 WALL ST. 


isubseribing to articles embodying the above | them, and were available as proinised. 


—_—___— ——— os 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO 
18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


JOHN BLOODGOOD «& COoO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 





WETIIERBEE & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CoO.,) 


11 NASSAU STREET. 





————— 


CHICACO BANKERS. 


A. 


Cc. & O. 


EF. BADGER. 











CHARLESTON BANKERS. 








A. C. KAUFFMAN. 








FINANCE AND TRADE. 





WAL. Street, Frivay P, M., Nov. 14, 1873. 


Since we last went to press, a very great 
improvement indeed has taken place i 
the financiait situation—not only here, but 
also in London. The New York Banks have 
gained immensely in legal tender reserve ; it 
having risen from little more than $5,000,000 
at the lowest point, to upwards of $27,000,- 
000, to-day. Stocks of course rise, and Bank 
officers look happy, while the needy “ sensa- 
tion-mongers” of the curbstone have not only 
lost their occupation for the present, but some 
of them what little money they possessed, as 
well, The conservative report of the Clear- 
:ng-house committee has also had an assuring 


eflect. We reproduce the main points of their | 


report below, and commend their perusal to 
our more thoughtful financiers. 

From London we learn that the Bank of 
England is again increasing its gold reserve, 
and will not, for the present at least, further 
advance its rates. The Bank’s present con- 
dition we extract from late telegraphic in- 
formation which appears in the N. Y. 77i- 
dune, as follows: 

The gain in the reserve of notesand coin in 
the banking department has been $1,950,000, 
and the proportion of reserve to liabilities is 
more than thirty-four per cent. During the 
week the private deposits have increased 
$8,050,000 ; the public deposits, $620,000, and 
the loans on private securities $7,000,000. 
The demand for discount yesterday was only 
moderate. The Bank gained nearly half a 
million dollars in bullion, and the exchanges 
appear everywhere to have turned in favor 
of England. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions: 














Nov. 7. Nov. 14. 

American Gold........... 0T.@ — 109°;@ — 
Del. Lack. & Weetern.... 82 @ 82" 8 @— 
EN diidietathduaiinne-cedund 3644.@ — BB 43% 
Erie preferred .......... 7 6 @— 
Sols. seuts cxnnseae 10914¢@110 
Illinois Central. ........ § 8 @— 
oe Denese PO OP eee 67 @— 
Michigan Central........ 65 @ nm @— 
N. Y. Central and H..... — @se 
N. ¥. C. & H. Scrip..... —- @- 
Northwestern......... 385@ 39 
Northwestern pref. . f2 @ 65 
Ohio and Mississipp' 3 @w* 
Pacific Mail......... 275,.@ — 
Pittsburg. ... %X@ 78 
Rock Island 87%@ 88, 
as bese see — @- 

panes cesivines's 277 4 
St. Paul preferred... we BY 
Union Pacific...... 18X%@ — 
Wabash and W.... 4055@ — 
Western Union... 6B 
Adams Express.......... RQ 


Ameri Merchs’ Union 
U. 8. Express... 
Wells,Wargo....... 


A PANACEA FOR PANICS. 
SUGGESTIONS TO THE ASSOCIATED RBANKs, | MOre apparent, 


A meeting of the Associated Banks was 
held on the 11th inst., at which the report of | 
the Committee of Nine, upon Reforms in the | 
Banking Business, was submitted. The} 
report makes the following recommenda- | 
tions : 

1. No bank shall pay, or procure to be 
paid, interest upon deposits. 

2. No check shall be certified until the full 
#mount is first deposited. 

3. Checks upon Associated Banks only 
received upon deposit. i 

4. Checks upon places out of New York 
received at rates of discount fixed by Clearing- 
house Committee. 





--—— |by the report presented to the banks March 


-|which flows to and from the commercial 


’ | operations. 


| banks composing the New York Clearing- | 


iion, and to which each bank in the present | fident belief that they were there earning | information. 


association has the privilege of entering by|more than the 


from the very nature of the case, 


les. In addition t! rt is supplemented 
ey ape et ye t. withdrawal of deposits from the banks made | 


Checks so marked were not 


interest paid for securing regarded as binding upon institutions in the 
But, | nature of an cflicial acceptance, and were, 
the rapid | therefore, not entered upon tbeir books. It 
was only since about the year.1850 that a 
5, 1858, after the great panic of 1857, and that | the “ call” from every direction simultancous, | new and 


influential institution deemed it 


of November 21, 1860. The report of the}and closed every resource from which the | expedient to define the character of an act 


Committee of Nine was made the subject of |“‘street” derived its power to respond. 
the following: ‘ 
Resolved, That the report of the Committee 





their facilities of borrowing, and of all power 
|as now presented be accepted by the Asso-| to sell their securities, The necessary result 
|ciation, and printed copies thereof be fur- | occurred. Banks which found themselves in 
|nished the members, for reference to their! this dilemma had no alternative but to ask 
| respective Boards of Directors, with request | the assistance of their associates, and the 
| that immediate action be taken thereon, and | conflagration was so rapid and violent that 
that this meeting again convene on Thurs-|every consideration of fraternal sympathy, 
day, the 27th inst., at 1 o'clock, for special | self-preservation and public safety, com- 
{ consideration of the report. )pelled a general and earnest co-operation ; 
| and the majority, who had for long years 
THE REPORT. conducted their — ee, 
‘ ving % les, and who had patiently submitted to the 
{ The evil results of paying interest upon , 
, current deposits, pel rt the internal | /088 of valuable accounts, drawn from them 
| commerce of the nation was conducted upon 
|a specie basis, are greatly aggravated when 
it is carried on by an irredeemable currency, 
which has a fixed and invariable volume, and 


which they had oma ‘ 


instantly responded to the call by placing 





calamity. Making common cause, the weak 
with the strong, to avert & universal catas- 
trophe. 

An expedient was found by which the 
stronger banks placed themseives under the 
unequal burden, and equalized the pressure, 
by gathering in their resources and placing 
them at the disposal of the weaker, who were 
thus furnished with means to meet the 
demands of their depositors and to save 
themselves from public exposure, and their 
dealers in city and country from disaster and 
ruin. Meanwhile the public confidence in 
institutions had become so greatly impaired 
that the “ legal tender reserve” was reduced 
from $34,000,000, or the 20th September, to 
$5,800,000 on the 14th October—an amount 
of ready money never before paid out in the 
same time. 


| centre with the changes of the seasons. Such 
a currency is superabundant in the Summer, 
,and instead of being then naturally absorbed 
and diminished by redemption, it accumulates 
in banks, which cannot keep it idle without 
| loss of the interest paid to its owners. Legi- 
| timate commerce does not then demand it. 
| It is still subject to instant call. There is 
consequently no resource but to loan it in 
} Wall-st. upon stocks and bonds, in doing 
which so much of the nation’s movable capi- 
tal passes for the time into fixetl and immov- 
jable forms of investment, and its essential 
character is instantly changed. Loans are 
| made with facility upon securities which have 
}no strictly commercial quality, new and un- 
|mecessary enterprises are encouraged, wild 
| speculations are stimulated, and the thought- 
‘less and unwary are beirayed into ruinous 
The autumnal demand finds the 
resources of the nation unnaturally diverted 
| from their legitimate channels, ond Gay can 
only be turned back with difficulty and pub- 
\lic embarrassment. Such has been our well 
known experience year after year. Interest 
| upon money has, as a consequence, fluctuated 
widely from 3 and 4 per cent. per annum in 
Summer to 15 to 20 per cent. in the Fall and 
| Winter upon commercial paper, and upon 
stocks at times to one half and even one per 
cent. a day. Vicissitudes like these are 
utterly destructive to all legitimate com- 
merce, and institutions whose operations 
tend to such results are enemies to the public 
welfare. Deposits which are derived from 
strictly commercial operations cannot fluctu- 
ate so widely from time to time as to produce 
disturbance in the community, and banks 
which confine their business to them, as they 
naturally arise, are always reliable and regu- 
lar in their treatment of their dealers, and 
can be conducted with ease and comfort to 
their managers and safety to the public. On 
the contrary, deposits which are purchased 
by payment of interest or otherwise, and 
which must, therefore, of necessity be largely 





RESERVE. 

On the question of reserve, the committee 
continue: The requirement of a “ legal re- 
serve’ is now engaging special public atten- 
tion, and much impatience is expressed at 
the law which compels banks to hold a defi- 
nite ratio of legal tender notes to liabilities. 
The practical difficulty consists in attaching 
a rigid and inflexible rule of law to a mobile 
fund, which is held for the purpose of meet- 
ing sudden contingencies, and which is, there- 
fore, in its very nature, a variable quantity. 
It is impossible clearly to prescribe by statute 
the circumstances or the exact periods during 
which the reserve should be increased or di- 
minished. There seems an intrinsic absurd- 
ity in a law requiring that a “ reserve” must 
be always kept, which was created on pur- 
pose to be used, or that a bank officer who 
draws upon his reserve, under circumstances 
for which it was intended, is false to th 
oath which he takes to obey the law. * 
Experience of older commercial nations has 
shown that the volume of “ reserve” should 
be in the proportion of one-fourth to one- 
third the direct liabilities of a bank, and 
whenever it is there found receding from this 











Bor- | then vague and uncertain by charging such 
rowers upon stocks were deprived both of checks to the accounts of their drawers; 


since when they have been legally regarded 
as formal obligations, and have become tho 
medium of the most important transactions. 
If svch writing certified to « real fact, that the 
bank act-wally had in possession, and due from 
it to the drawer of the check the stated sum, 
which it thus agreed to transfer to another 
party, no possible injury, but great good 
would ensue. But when a bank binds 


| itself to transfer what it has not, but 


only expects to have, it assumes for 
its dealers, without reason, all the contin- 
gencies incident to human transactions, and 


by their associates, by practices against | places its shareholders under perils which they 
" protested, | nerer intended to assume. * * * 


Every bank in the Association is directly 


their resources at command of those who involved in the risk attending ‘this practice. 
had done so much towards producing the | Itmultiplies excessively the sums which such 


institutions pass through the Clearing-house, 
and the consequent balances of the ex- 
changes with their associates, which the capi- 
tal of such banks can never adequately 
guarantee. The most striking commentary 
upoa the dangers of this practice was afforded 
during the late panic by the dealer of a 
bank who had largely received such favors, 
and who, seeing by its applications to others 
that his own checks were in peril, declined, 
under advice of counsel, to cover them by a 
deposit until otherwise assured that the bank 
could respond to these very obligations. No 
sufficient reason, in the opinion of your com- 
mittee, can be oo why a corporation 
should place itself, without compensation and 
special security, between two parties dealing 
with each other, and become the guarantor 
of either, in transactions entirely personal to 
themselves, simply because one or the other 
is a depositor in the institution. The com- 


| mittee, therefore, recommend that in no case 





loaned “on demand,” are the cause of con- 
tinual agitation and solicitude to those who 
hold them in charge. They are certain to be 
withdrawn at the season of the year, and at 
the moment most inconvenient to the banks 
and to their dealers. This fact is best illus- 
trated by the following figures : 
The average deposits of the 60 
Clearing-house banks for 10 
weeks from July 5 to Sept. 6, 


amount, restrictive measures are taken to re- 
plenish it. Our own association, in 1857, es- 
tablished a minimum ratio of 20 per cent. in 
coin, which was for the time carefully ob- 
served, and again, in 1860, increased this 
minimum to 26 per cent. The present ab- 
normal condition of the currency increases 
Ithe difficulty inherent in this subject. The 
law permits the reserve to consist of coin and 
egal-tender notes, and at the same time com- 


No Se ee | Dae eee ae $232,228,000 | pels banks to receive as money the notes of 
The lowest amount reached since national banks, which in legal payments are 
the panic was................ 143,170,000 | not money; so that, for practical uses as 


Showing atotal reduction of $89,058,000 

Of the above amount 

during the ten 

weeks, 12 interest- 

paying banks held.$111,585,000 
The lowest total 

reached by them 

since the panic.... 52,569,000 


“ reserve,” we are troubled by a species of 
money which is above, and by another which 
is below, the standard quality. And it aflords 
a striking commentary upon our present 
anomalous condition, that the money of the 
world, which is now freely coming into the 
country from legitimate commerce, cannot 


necessarily repelled as a cause of serious em- 





Showing a loss in 


prevailed, that because the business of this | 
12 banks of 


; country is now conducted upon a basis of ir- | 
}redeemable paper, that, therefore, there can | 
be no suspension of payments, has been | 
most effectually dispelled, and the contrary is | 


58,916,000 





| And in the other 48 banks of... . $30,142,000 
jand were it not for the fact that several of 
| the 48 banks are more or Icss involved in the | & : } 
same practice, this disparity would be stil] | limited in volume, is subject to sudden and | 
: special dangers, and therefore requires special | 
protection. * * 
Your Committee therefore recommend that | 
000 | all the Associated Banks, while they strictly | 
of deposits. Of this amount three institu- | follow the requirements of the National Cur- | 
tions (paying interest to their country | rency Act, by keeping on hand, either in coin 
depositors) owed about $50,000,000, and | OT legal-tender notes, an amount not less than 
including these, 12 banks «f similar character | 29 per cent. of their total liabilities to the 
owed about $100,000,000; ihat is to say, 12 public, be required always to hold at least 15 
institutions held one-half the aggr rate | per cent. in legal-tender notes, subject only to | 
deposits, and the other 4%. their associates, | Such modifications as the Clearing-house Com- | 
the other half. The proporiionate reserve of | Mittee may from time to time unanimously | 
rae notes in the associated banks | determine. 
was also greatly in favor of the latte or, | 
for the obslens neeen, that cae eden cae ee Se eee we CHECKS. | 
interest upon money can least bear tohave The Committee says, “The practice of | 
any amount of it idle, The active demand | certifying checks upon banks as “ goo” has! 


Vhen the late panic commenced, the 60 | 


house were indebted for about $200,000, 























established, that a currency, from its nature, | Committee. 


shall a check or other obligation be certified 
by a bank, unless the amount of itis first 
found regularly entered to the credit of the 
dealers upon the books of the institution. 

After commenting at length on “ indirect 
exchanges” and on “ receiving out of town 
checks as cash,” the Committee continue : 
Your Committee believe that the late occur- 
rences have produced a deeper conviction, 
both in the Association and in the public 
mind, of the inter-dependence of the banks 
upon each other, and of the wrong which 
any one member imposes upon the entire 
body by unsound or irregular practices. 
They, however, recommend as an eflectual 
security for the future: 

That the Constitution of the Clearing- 
house be changed into articles of association, 


. | which shall be signed by the officers of every 


bank or member, and ratified by its Board of 
Directors. And your Committee respect- 
fully submit for consideration the accom- 
panying instrument, which has been com- 
piled from the present Constitution of the 
Clearing - house Association, with such 
changes and amendments as present circum- 
stances have suggested. 

Here follow the recommendations that 
appear at the beginning of this article, to be 
enacted as “rules” to be observed here- 
after: 

With these regulations, the public are 
always informed of the terms upon which 
alone they may conduct their business uni- 
formly with every bank that )ias the facilities 
and the support of the Clearing-house Asso- 
ciation. With these always in view, no per- 
son worthy of credit at a bank can ever ask 
a deviation from them, and no institution can 
retain the confidence of any respectable 
dealer after it is thus known to have com- 
promised its integrity. 

By these important changes many of the 
evils which have grown up in the business 


a 2 | community and which have their origin in 
be absorbed into our banking system, but is | {he vicious. practic ~é 


es of banks, will expire, 


‘ the banks will resume their rightful position 
barrassment. The opinion that has largely | ns safe . P. 


and substantial supports of legitimate 
commerce, and their officers will be relieved 
from the anxieties which, in the present un- 
necessary competition, continually pursue 


them. 


All which is respectfully submitted by the 


— 


GEORGE §. Cor, 
Pres’t Am’n Exchange Nat’! Bank. 
’. L. JENKINS, 
Pres’t Bank of America. 
J. M. Morrison, 
Pres’t Manhattan Bank. 
Moses Tayion, 
Pres’t National City Bank. 
F. D. Tarren, 
Pres’t Gallatin National Bank. 
Joun E. WiLur1AMs, 
Pres’t Metropolitan National Bank. 
EveRI?T’, 
Cashier National Broadway Bank. 
ton'r Been, 
Cashicr Pacific Bank. 
Joun Q. Jones 
Pres’t Chemical National Ban. 
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OFFICEIOF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 24, 1673. 


Ca THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THF 3istT DECEMBER, 1872: 
Preniiums received on Marine Risks from 

lst Jan., 1872, to 31st Dee., 1872.... Th 918,019 95 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1 

GA, IE a nde xiiecuddowsivnsédnunic 2,079.659 45 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988,679 40 





No Policies have.been issned upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
a marked off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1872, to 3ist December, 1872...... $5,776,518 70 
Losses paid uring th wad 
sume period............. $2,389,844 82 


Returns of an meal 
and Expenses. . + «$1,055,707 63 


The Company han t the Site Agee, viz. : 
Snited States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks.... .$3,413,730 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise.. 3, = 100 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. . 7,000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 


the Com any, estimated at.............+ 409,903 18 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 2,755,374 14 
ED FE BE. cncncccreccenentes. cevecces 265,098 81 

Total amount of ‘Assets............ $15,571,206 18 





SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
eaten of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tucsday, ‘the 
4th of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1899 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 

egal representatives, on and after Tue wday, the 4th 

ter ‘ebruary next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of fg nr and cancelled. 
ividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on 
ihe net earned premiums of the Compeng y for the year 
«nding 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tue: sday, the First of April 
pext. 


By Order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES 


J.D. Jones, 
Cuar.es Dennis, 
W. H. H. Moory, 
Henry Cort, 


Josern GAILLARD. JR., 
C. A. Hann, 
James Low, 
B. J. Hownanp, 
Jostan O, Low Bens. Bancocr, 
Lewis Curtis, Rost, B, Mnturn, 
Cuanues H. Russetn, Gorpon W. Burnuam, 
Lowe.t Hoisrook, FrEepERIcK CHAUNOY, 
R. Warren Weston, Geo. 8, STEPHENSON, 
Roya Puers, Wit H. Wess, 
CaLes Barstow, SHepparp Ganpy, 
A. P. Pruvot, Francis Skippy, 
Wut E. Dopaz, Caries P. Burpett, 
DAVID tua..., Cas. H. MarsHaz, 
James Bryce, WituaM E, Bunker, 
Danrex 8S. MILues, Samvuet L. Mircst11, 
Ws. Stvunais, James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Booenrt, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. Buaxg, | 
Cuan.zs D, Leverica. 


J.D JONES, President. 


pray DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 
. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vico-Pres't. 
; D. HEWLETT, 34 YVice-Pres't 


AGENCY OF THE 


Rank of British North America, 


No. 52 Wall St. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Iseued for nee in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
leo Circular 


nd West Indies, and South America. 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD. 
$1352345425. 


Locat, ComMITTEE. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER, 
Of Foster & Thomson, 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No, 89 Wall Street. 





The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 5. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 


GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Manacers, 
88 Watt Srreer & 202 Broapway, New York. 





GUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 
(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GOLD. 


TOTAL INVESTED FU NDS, 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
w. A PARKIN, of Olyphant &« Co 
A — of af wee Dodge & Co. 
A, HOUSE . VELT. , of Roosevelt & Son. 





NEDY, Pres't B’k of Commerce. 
JAMES .F CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 
Co. 


Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAIT \BLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD IS8UED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 

















BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 
52 BROADWAY, 

New York. 


Advertisers heaving business in our line, would con- 
eult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making coutracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for insertin, ~ \aatamaaas throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


ALEX. ROBT CHISOLM, Pres't 


LT. STEWART & CO. 


ARE OFFERING A LARGE LINE OF 


HEAVY FANCY SILKS, | 


At 85c. per yard ; good value for $1 50 per yard. 
Handsome Poplin Suits, $12 and upwards. 
Ele, = Black eee ae ditto, handsomely trim- 
d, only $50 
Sesteenie tay is Sacques, very heavy, at 
$6 Each and Upwards, 


-_——— 


Stylishly-trimmed 


LADIES’ HATS, 


etters of Credit for Travellers available in aii pa-ts of | With Flowers and Feathers, only $6 and upwards. 


he world. 


Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
wondon and elsewhere, bought and sold ct current 


“ptes; also Cable T ransters, Demand Drafts on Scot- 


ext and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
+é Sen Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


fevse transacted. 


JONUN PATON. Agent. 
A. Cc. K A uU FF ™M AN, 
BANKER 
and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Charleston, S. C. 





ter Uncerrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Cor, LAND WARRANTS, Excuange, &c. &e., Boug ii | 
and Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Civefully Exe 


cuted DIVIDENDS, 


MILLINERY GOODS 
IN EVERY VARIETY. 
A Large Line of Ladies’ Paris-made 


KID GLOVES, 


One Button, only $1 per pair. 
Two Buttons, only $1 50 per pair. 
ALSO, 
The best quality of SEAMLESS GLOVES to be 
found in this city, only $1 50 per pair. 











EVERY VARIETY OF CHOICE 


Dress Goods, 


Ge Collections of :ou PONS, VIZ.: 

sod von hn te — mady apw all points | Poplins, Satteens, Merinos, Cashmeres, Diagonal 
1 rem “i for pre ) j 
“7 ir Conners <PONDENTS of this house, may rely Serges, All-Wool Empresa Cloths, and Pure 
pon having their bu~icees attended to with didelity Mobairs aj and Jess than Auction Prices. 


Bid despatch. 


© NEw York Conresr(c NDENTS: HENRY Laws 


00, KOUNTZE BROTHERS 


Broadway, 4th Avenue, 9th and 10th Streets. 








MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 


AL80, 
Commercial Credits, 


Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OF peeping“ 


EsTABLISHED 





44 Pine Street, ‘sina 4 York. 


Amonnt of Boston Loss ascertained to be about 
$600,000, Capital of the Company, 


Eight Million Dollars in Gold, 

Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 
E, W. CROWELL, Resipent MANAGER. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

E. M. fnsmmean, H. om. Consvut, Chairman, 
A. A. Low, of A. A w & Bros, 
i. 5. JAFPRAY, of E, " Jaftray & C 
Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Davin SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. BooRMAN JOHNSTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


_das. StvaRT, of J. & J. Stuart. 
THE STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, Nos. 5 & 7 John Street, N. ¥. 





Branca OFFices : 
In New York—1142 Broadway, near 26th St. 
* Brooklyn—279 Fulton, cor. Tillery St. 
= * Philadelphia—47 North Eighth St. 
* Baltimore—110 West Baltimore St. 


Dye, Cleanse and Refinish all kinds of Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen's Dresses, Shawls, &c. Ladies’ dresses 
cleaned and Gentlemen’ 8 coats, &c., dyed or cleaned 
without ripping. Kid Gloves and Feathers cleansed 
and dyed, Muslin Shades and Chintz cleaned and 
giazed. Goods received and returned by express. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & Co. 
[pa AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST : a s Monthly 
Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and 
Queries.—** The AMERICAN BrB.ioro.ist, in addition 
to a great variety of interesting literary annonnce- 
ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian 
details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of 
the patient book-worm.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
Subscription, $1 pe: year. Send stamp for speci- 
men number. 
J. SABIN & SONS, 84 Nassau Street. N.Y. 


eli saan Rae 


or first-cl ass makers, induding 

WATEUS., at extremely low prices for 

cash, or part cash, and nce in small yor 

payments New %-Octave Arata eh "tem Ss, 

A =e = im, poubieritced Organ x o% 
ouble-Ree Fesnn, 

4 SP ya $1i0; 8-STOP, $13, 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR OR ORGANS 


are the MOST BEAUTIFUL im STYLE @nd PERFECT in 
TONE EVER MADE. The CO NCERTO STOP ts the 
BET EVER PLACED IN ANY ORGAN. It is uced bi 

a third set of reeds PECULIARLY VOICED, the B¥ FEC 

of which is MOST CHARMING and SOUL-STIR- 
RING, while its IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE 
is SUPERB. Tens Lipera. ULLUST RATED 
CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp. A libera: 








discount to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, 
Lodges, etc. Agents Wanted. 
HUCH B. JACKSON 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


ENGLISH SPECIALTIES 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Etc. 
FRENCH WINES, 

From medium to higher grade, viz. 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Ete. 
Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly 
on hand a large variety of all the leading brands of 
HAVANA CIGARS. 

182 FIFTH AVENUE.) 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co. 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


ts i 
JESSAMINE. 


Another splendid new novel by Marion Harland, 
author of :—Trne as Steel—Alone—Hidden Path-- 
Moss-Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen Gardner—Hns- 
bands and Homes—Sunnybank—Phemie’s Tempta- 
ae 8 Husband—Empty Heart—At Last—ete, 
Price $1 50. 

“ Thy novels by Marion Harland are of surpassing 
excellence. By intrinsic power of character- daw ing 
and descriptive facility, they hold the reader's at- 
tention with the most intense interest and fascina- 





BILL ARP’S PEACE PAPERS. 


A new comic book by the great Southern hnmorist, 
“* Bill Arp,’ who gives us, in a series of irresistibly 
funny, satirical papers upon War, Politics, and our 
Domestic Relations, one of the sharpest books ever 
ae in this country. Full of comic pictures, price 





yen 


A WONDERFUL WOMAN. 


An intensely interesting new novel by May Agnes 
Fleming, author of ‘‘Guy Earlscourt’ 8 Wife.” For 
ingenuity of plot, variety of incident, and vivid por- 
trayal of the passions which agitate the human mind, 
no novels of late have achieved such marked suc. 
cesses as these by Mrs. Fleming. Price, $1 79. 





JOSH BILLINGS’ ALMINAX FOR 1874, 


Josh beeen od great Farmer's Alminax for the year 
1874 is published this week, and is onc of the richest — 
and most humorous little hits of the day. 

The illustrations are a new style of silhonette eari- 
cature, and are extremely funny. Josh Billings has 
excelled himself, and everybody ought to have a copy, 
to drive away the “blues” with. Price 25 cents. 


LOYAL UNTO DEATH. 


ey a interesting new Enauisu Nover. Re 
rinted from the latest London Edition. One of the 
est and most fascinating storics that has appeared 
in many aday. Price, ‘ 

The ** London Atheneum” says of it :—“* We con 
fess we have been somewhat reat by this story. 
We at one time thought it hac been written bv the 
author of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ at another by ‘ Ouida, 
and at another by ‘ Whyte Melville." What higher 
praise could be given to any novel ? 





OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


The eighth volume of “ Carleton's New Mlustrated 
Edition” of Cartes Dickens’ Works, (the beet, 
cheapest, and handeomest edition in the world.) 
Printed from new, readable type ; exquisitely i!lne- 
trated by the original artists chosen by Dickens him- 
self ; handsomely bound, and sold at $1.50 per volume. 


PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. b 


A remarkable new novel by Edgar Fawcett. ‘‘ The 
dramatic vigor, brilliant style, and fearless manner * 
with which the most delicate subjects are handled, — 
places this author at once in the front rank of mo 
dern novelists. Price $1.75. é 





EDNA BROWNING. 


A delightfal new novel, by Mary J. Holmes. One 
of the best she has ever written. The other nov els by 
this extremely popular author are Tempest and Sus 

shine—’Lena Rivers—Marian Grey manent brook- 
English Orphans—Cousin Mau mestead a 

Deane—Darkness and Daylight- Hagh Worthin, 
—Cameron Pride— Rose — r—Ethelyn’s Mieta) : 
Millbank—etc. Price $1.50. 








G2 These book s are beaut fully bound—#old overs | 
we sent »y mail, postage free, ov receipt cd) 
ice, DY 


G. W. CARLZTON & CO., Publisners 
(Under the Fifth Averue Hotel} , 
Madieon,S8quare, New York _ 


tect eens é 








SACRED MUSIC BOOKS. 


THE STANDARD! 


Still “ waves,”’ and true to its name, keens well to 
the front of all books for CHOIRS, CONVENTIONS 
and SINGING SCHOOLS. By L. O. Emerson ané 
H.R. Palmer. Price $1.50. 


AMERICAN TUNE BOOK! 


Contains 1,000 of the very best psalm tnnes of the 
centnry. Has no superior as a collection of the mott 
approved sacred music for Cnorrs and Congres 
Tions. OO Editors. 400 pages. Price $1.50. 


THE RIVER OF LIFE! 


Is attracting the notice of all Lead@s of Singing” 
in Sabbath Schools, because of its very superior gt 
rangement of Bible. subjects, its departme nt of song! 
for little children, its adaptation to the international 
lessons, and its general richness and freshness 
music and words. Highly commended by all. Pri 
35 cts. in bds. 

This BEAUTIFUL SABBATH SCHOOL SON 
BOOK, is sold at $30 per Hundred in Bids ; #25 
100 in paper. 
















Fag above books sent, postpaid, on receipt of ret# 
price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Cc. H. Ditson & Co., 711 eat N.Y. 





POST OFFICE NOTICE. 
1E MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week 
ee Saturday, Nov. @2d, 1873, will close at 
this office, +m Wednesday, at 12 M., on Thnr-day at 
12 M,, and on Saturday at 3.30 A. M. and 12M, 


. L. JAMES, Postaaster. 





GREAT CHANCE, F{ FOR “AGENT! 
Do you want an age: elin 
achance to wake a5 to G90 a day a 
our a, 7-strand White Wire Clothes Liné 
They las yo ere sample free, 80 there it 
risk. s at once Hudson River 
a +30 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. 






NI 





born St., Chicago, m 








